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This brief story of the Laurence Duggan family 
was written to give our children a 
picture of their father who died when 
they were very young. 


It took me 49 years to write. 


In 1997 I finally got the courage to 
re-read, for the first time, the last letter Larry 
ever wrote to me. In two pages he told his 


story far better than I did. 


A transcript of that letter follows on 


the next page. 


HELEN DUGGAN MUEHLECK 


LETTER FROM LAURENCE DUGGAN TO HIS WIFE 


September 1948 


Darling, 

Tonight our conference came to its close. The delegates are 
packing to return to their homes. Would that I were doing the same. 
I have a deep ache to be with you - to be with our four irrepressibles, 
to be home, alas, I must be off to other places not to return for anoth- 
er four weeks. I have developed a positive dislike for these trips. 
Unfortunately an attitude of mind not conducive to their enjoyment 
as anew experience or their profit for the Institute. I just don’t like 
living away from you. I see no likelibood of your being able to 
accompany me and there is no reason why the Institute should pay 
your expenses even supposing that arrangements could be made for 
leaving the kids in reliable bands. Our finances will hardly cover 
your expenses. The obvious conclusion is to get out of a job where 
continuous travel is an essential part. So I affirm now that this I pro- 
pose to do —and will do — even though it may take a few years to 
accomplish. I cannot leave at the moment. Cannot from the stand- 
point of our family fortunes and of a desire to do a complete job of 
which I am satisfied myself. But this will not take forever, and then I 
propose to settle down into a job where you will be my constant 
guide, philosopher and friend. Such ambitions as I may have had I 
realize now were vain and egocentric. My wish now is to be the good 
citizen and busband and teacher of our children. All of this may 
sound crazy and unusual but it springs from a deep truth that lam 
only half myself separated from you who are the other half. I love 
you, my sweet and wish I were with you this minute — with the fire 
of fever in my heart but deep reverence in my soul. We would be 
together blush of lovers and then once the pinnacle of overwhelming 
desire receded would lie together all through the night in quiet. Good 
night. Good night. 
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Just once he stood 


Upon a highest peak. 
A thousand years ago. 
Yet still he sees 
In piled up clouds at evening 
Those mountains, 
crystal capped 
Of heaven. 
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This is the story of Larry and me for the twenty years we 
were together. I begin my story in 1928, just having graduated 
from Vassar College. The following day I decided to go to New 
York and find a job, so, off I went with my father! We had spo- 
ken about the Graybar building where he worked. Dad saw 
people who got off the elevator on the 11th floor everyday 
whom he thought looked very nice and thought that maybe | 
should try there for a job. I asked him what kind of a place it 
was and he said he didn’t really know, but he thought it would 
be worth a look. I got off the elevator on the 11th floor and 
there it was, the J. Walter Thompson Company. At the time, I 
didn’t know that it was the largest advertising company in the 
world. In fact I didn’t even know what the J. Walter Thompson 
Company did until I had spoken to the receptionist. I had never 
really thought about advertising as a career, but perhaps some- 
thing that involved writing. I had majored in English in college, 
so I thought perhaps I had some skill. I asked the receptionist 
if I could make an application. She looked at me a little dubi- 
ously and asked me if I had an appointment. 

“No, can I get one?” I said. 

“Well, you would need an interview with Mr. Howard Cole 
and he isn’t here right now,” she answered. 

I said again, “Well, can I get one?” 

She set me up with an appointment for later that afternoon. 
I got back quite early. I sat there and in my mind I made up a 
speech for Mr. Cole to convince him to hire me. I had that 
speech on the tip of my tongue, but his first question knocked it 
out of my head! “Are you interested in advertising?” he asked, 
more directly than I expected. 

“Yes, I guess I am,’ I responded. I really don’t know too 
much about it but my father works in this building and he 


recommended that I come to see you because you look like nice 
people. So here I am.” 

Then he asked, “What are your qualifications?” 

“I thought my background as an English major might help. 

I was interested in working in the field of writing in some 
capacity; and I would like to begin as soon as possible. Perhaps 
I could begin September first.” 

He looked a little surprised and finally said,“Perhaps I'd like 
to see your application. Here is a form. Would you like to sit over 
there and fill it out?” 

It didn't take me too terribly long to fill it out. When I got to 
the end there was one question that stumped me. I couldn’t 
really think of what to say. The question was “What do you 
lack?” I don’t know why but somehow or other that struck me 
as being a little amusing. The answer popped into my head. I 
said, “curly hair.” I signed it, and handed it to him. 

He glanced at it casually, looked up and said, “I will be in 
touch. Thank you very much.” And I bowed out of the room. 

About a week later I was amazed to receive a letter from 
Howard Cole which said that a job might be available at J. 
Walter Thompson beginning in September, if I were able to offer 
them some shorthand and some typing. I made an appointment 
and I went in to discuss the job. I told him that I would 
definitely be able to come in as a secretary if that was the way 
you got into this game but I would eventually like to become a 
copywriter. 

He smiled and said,“Well everybody would like to go up the 
ladder, of course and I understand that; however, we will have to 


see about that after you have proven yourself as a secretary. 
I enrolled at the Miller Institute of Shorthand, which I found 
in the phonebook. I asked whether I might apply for a course 
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there, how long it would take, how much it would cost. All 
those important factors. I was told I could join a class immedi- 
ately; but they didn’t think that I could graduate successfully in 
such a short time. This was the middle of June! I was only giv- 
ing myself six weeks to learn a profession that usually took 
much longer. 

I didn’t find the course very difficult. The symbols were 
simple. I learned how to do it by copying the dictionary in 
shorthand symbols which I seemed to be able to do quite well. 
The typing was a little more difficult. I really couldn't seem to 
get the hang of that very well. However, at the end of the course 
they gave me a paper indicating that I had completed a certain 
amount of time with them and on the same paper was written, 
this recommendation: “This person is built for power not for 
speed.” When I got the J. Walter Thompson job, I started as a 
secretary, but, it didn’t last very long. | was able to write letters 
without being given dictation so I was offered a little bit of 
copywriting here and there. The typing was horrible! We 
ordered paper by the ream. I had worked there about four 
months when the big event of my life took place. I met Larry. 

On the day before Christmas I was invited to a party at the 
home of a friend I had met in college. I don’t remember any- 
thing about that party at all except Larry. 1 saw him across the 
room and somehow or other something happened. I was really 
excited when he came toward me and said, “May I have this 
dance?” We hopped around the room a little bit and we talked a 
little bit about this and that and the more I danced with him the 
more I thought “Oh boy, I really like this one.” He seemed to 
reciprocate to a certain extent. In fact, before the afternoon was 
over we shared a number of dances. He asked for a date during 
Christmas week. I was to meet him for lunch at the elevators in 
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the Graybar building at one o'clock. But, very late that morning, 
about the time I was to go downstairs to meet Larry, I was asked 
to please come and serve at a luncheon that was being given for 
a client by my boss. It was an order, of course. I was torn to 
pieces. Unfortunately I felt that since I was making progress in 
my job maybe I could stay and help for a little while. I was opti- 
mistic. | soon became pessimistic! The event dragged on and 
on. My heart began to sink heavier and heavier in my stomach 
because I was saying to myself, “He'll never wait, he’ll never 
wait.” It finally ended. I went downstairs almost afraid to look, 
but when I got off the elevator, there he was! He was waiting. 
He looked at me with sort of a wry smile and said,“What hap- 
pened?” As I explained the ordeal he just took me by the arm 
and we went out to lunch. From that point on I was on cloud 
nine! We went out on weekends into the country. Some week- 
ends were in the wintertime and they were cold and the snow 
was sparkling. I remember it as a wonderful time. Then one 
afternoon while we were sitting in the living room of our house 
in Fieldston, with my grandmother playing The Moonlight Sonata 
on the piano, when right out of the blue, without any warning 
or lead up he asked “Will you marry me?” I didn’t have any 
hesitation whatsoever, I just said,“Yes.”. My grandmother went 
right on playing, and we went right on sitting. However, after 
that we saw each other more and more frequently. We discussed 
whether or not we ought to get married right away. We decided 
that it would probably be better if we waited until we had just a 
little more money. Although we didn’t get married then, we con- 
tinued to see each other constantly and began to fall in love 
more and more. By the summer of 1932 the Depression had 
deepened; but our pockets were fatter. Larry was then working 
for the State Department in Washington D.C. Previously he had 
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been working at the Institute of International Education in New 
York which had been established by his father. I had changed 
jobs several times and my money situation was a little more 
prosperous. We finally set the date for the 17th of September in 
1932. We were going to get married on a picnic. Our honey- 
moon would be a canoe trip, and, it was all set. 

Our family had prepared a place at the head of the 
Pantherkill Valley in the Catskill Mountains for the wedding 
scene. Dad had made an altar area where we were going to 
stand up to be married with Guthrie Spears, an old, old friend 
and a member of our church in New York, who was to marry us. 
The families were going to be gathered there at a certain time. 
However, Larry’s family had a flat tire on the way and were 
somewhat late in arriving. When we were about in the middle 
of the ceremony we had to take a time out. Our steaks, which 
had been on the fire, were being eaten by a large dog. As soon 
as we rescued the steaks, we went back and finished getting 
married. The picnic took place afterwards and everything went 
very, very well. We finally got off on our trip maybe around four 
o'clock in the afternoon with all the usual rice and that stuff. 

We stopped at a roadside inn for a pit stop when we were 
greeted on our way out by someone calling from the desk, “By 
any chance are you Mr. and Mrs. Duggan?” Well, we looked at 
each other as if about to faint wondering “Who in the world?” 
We didn’t answer, we just continued to walk out and got back in 
the car and continued on our way to Cooperstown. We arrived 
in Cooperstown about dinnertime. We were very hungry so we 
got a room in a hotel then went out to eat. There was a large 
window in the front of the restaurant. It was a lovely evening 
and the scene was so pleasant we just sat looking out the 
window, grinning at each other like idiots. Suddenly Larry said, 


with his head cocked on one side “I see your mother and father 
coming up the street.” 

I said,“ You're crazy.” 

He said,“No I’m not. Your father is wearing plus fours. Your 
brothers have on white plus fours and your mother has on a 
white skirt.” We wondered what in the world they could possibly 
be up to? Any possible chance that either of us thought my par- 
ents had evil intentions of going with us were wrong. They were 
merely bringing us two overcoats we had forgotten, for which 
we blessed them later on. It was freezing cold on that trip. 

The next morning, we rented a canoe on Blue Mountain 
Lake in the Adirondack Mountains. Once on the lake, we pad- 
dled, for about two hours, watching with eager eyes for a place 
that did not have a posting sign on it where we might put 
ashore and build our camp. Well, it didn’t come and we paddled 
some more. It was well into the early afternoon before we 
found a spot; and, we were getting pretty tired. We found a tree 
on which there was no posting sign. We said,“This is the place!” 
And that is where we pitched our tent. 

That’s all for now, the next two weeks are none of 
your business! 

When our honeymoon was over we went back to our 
respective jobs; Larry in Washington, and I in New York. Several 
months before we got married Larry had accepted a job in the 
State Department in the Latin American Division. I was working 
at a struggling advertising agency started by J. Sterling Getchell. 
It was a good job and I liked it. I was making 50 dollars a week 
and so was Larry. That made a hundred. It would be a little 
thin to live on only one of these salaries, so we decided at first 
we'd better stick to our guns. I would stay in New York and 
Larry in Washington and commute to each other on weekends. 


I don’t know how we thought we could live away from each 
other, but this situation only lasted for about two months. 
Then I quit my job. 

My boss, Sterling Getchell, called me in to his office one day. 
Looking at me as though I was somebody else, he said very seri- 
ously, “You know, you’ve got to help me.” 

I said, “Sterling, anything, I'll really help you with anything.” 
I didn’t know what he was going to say or I wouldn’t have 
responded so eagerly. 

“You've got to go to Europe,” he replied. 

I knew that he had been having trouble finding somebody to 
take a trip to Europe for the Chrysler Corporation—his first big 
client—but he couldn’t find anybody who was willing to go to 
on short notice before Christmas. You see, he had just gotten 
the Chrysler account and the plan was to send three automo- 
biles to be photographed in famous settings in Europe. He 
would need a director, a photographer, and a sort of ‘gopher’ 
who would run errands and make arrangements. He was just 
lacking someone who would direct it. 

“Would you do it?” He asked. 

“Sterling,” I said, “I can’t do that. I just got married.” 

“I know, I know but what am I going to do? How am I going 
to handle this?” he pleaded. 

“Well, what am I going to do? How am I going to handle 
that?” I replied. Anyway we talked about it and I said, “I'll talk to 
Larry.” 

That was a mistake because Larry said, “If you don’t go, that 
will be the end of your job and we will have only 50 dollars a 
week to live on.” In this way we rationalized my to going. 

I thought my father would object a little more than Larry 
had, but, he didn’t. When I told him I needed a passport, he 


just asked,“What for?” I told him that I was going to Europe 
with three men. 

He said, “Good, does Larry like that? Is it all right with him?” 

“Yeah,” I said. And that was that. 

I sailed away December 7th, 1932. I was armed to the teeth 
with all kinds of papers, all kinds of arrangements, tripticks and 
everything you could name to make this an easy affair for a 25 
year-old girl who had never been abroad. Somehow or other I 
thought I could handle it if I carried all the money. That seemed 
to give me strength. I was a little upset about the whole thing 
to be honest. Not to mention that I was absolutely torn to 
shreds over leaving Larry. That really was very hard and if I had 
to do it again, I wouldn't go! 

We got to Le Havre on the S.S. Paris. It took us eight days. 
We arrived in the morning and went ashore. We immediately 
ran into trouble. The government of France had fallen while we 
were en route. Our tripticks were all signed by the wrong 
people. They confiscated our cars, and, we had absolutely no 
way to get anywhere. We had to negotiate everything, starting 
with the return of our cars, in French and in sign language. 
Finally, we did get to Paris. 

The first disaster was the photographer. He did not show up 
on time on Christmas morning at the Café de la Paris He 
arrived on the scene pretty late with a very bad hangover and 
proceeded to back one of the cars over his Graflex camera. By 
the time we got a replacement and had taken our first photos, I 
felt very uneasy. When Sterling got the plates back in New York 
there was nothing on them at all. Nothing. We heard about this 
when we arrived in Switzerland. When his blood pressure went 
down, Sterling let us know that he would get us some equip- 
ment from England, where these wonderful, new plates had 


come from. We couldn’t take any pictures until help arrived, so 
we didn’t stay in St. Moritz for very long. While in St. Moritz, a 
skier who had been helping us asked me if I'd like to go up on 
the lift to the first level. I thought since I had nothing else to do 
I might as well, so I went up to the first lift. He asked me if I 
would like to come back down on the back of his skis? I wasn't 
dressed for it, I might say, but I did it. I landed in a snow pile 
half way down the mountain because on the way down he 
yelled over his shoulder, “I can’t make it. Get off.” So I got off. I 
was wet to the waist. My galoshes were full of snow. Somehow 
or other I made it to the bottom of the hill and he was waiting 
for me, expecting to be bawled out. I just told him it was the 
best thing that happened in St. Moritz. 

I should mention here that as we entered Switzerland we 
had to put up a bond for two hundred Swiss Francs to assure 
the Swiss Government that we did not plan to stay forever. 
When we were ready to leave Switzerland and arrived at the 
Italian border, we hit another snag. They didn’t have two hun- 
dred Swiss Francs to give back to us. And, they wouldn't let us 
go without the money. I asked when would that be and I was 
told that the money would not arrive until tomorrow or maybe 
the next day. I knew that I had to think of something. Since he 
said he had to give us the francs, I gave him a paper that said he 
didn’t! Pure genius! And we left. 

Nevertheless, Italy turned out to be a real problem! 
Mussolini! We'd arranged a picture shoot at a sidewalk café. We 
had models from Intourist. It was all “according to Hoyle.” 
While we were taking pictures, the police suddenly arrived, 
cleared the street and took everybody to jail. We had no idea 
why. We had nothing to say. We couldn’t do a thing. We were 
hurried away by the police to the hotel in complete confusion. 


A policeman came to our room and explained what had hap- 
pened. It seems a girl we picked up at Intourist worked at a 
nightclub and was the mistress of the Head of Police, who hap- 
pened upon the scene and saw the girl and a Carabianiero flirt- 
ing. This looked bad to him and he didn’t like it. He flew into a 
rage and demanded that everyone be arrested including the girl 
and even the patrons who were sitting in the cafe drinking beer. 
No one paid for the beer, so later we did. 

The next three weeks we were in contact with Mussolini 
and the American Embassy. The American Embassy finally got us 
off “Moose’s” hook. However, they confiscated all the pictures 
we had taken. We spent the rest of the time in Florence taking a 
few non-dramatic pictures. One day the four of us went to 
lunch at San Gyminallo. Their specialty was “the laughing wine.” 
They treated each of us to a glass. We had hysterics all they way 
home! The photographer bought a small bottle. I asked, “Why?” 
He said for his mother-in-law! We all laughed. 

We only stayed in Rome briefly since we were running a 
month late in getting passage back home. We thought it best to 
go to the French Riviera where we hoped to get some more 
pictures at the beach. 

One afternoon we started for Genoa. Since we had to drive 
through Pisa, we decided to stop and see the Leaning Tower of 
Pisa. We felt we had to see that. By the time we had seen the 
tower and had some food it was dark. The road beyond Pisa to 
Genoa was white sandy stuff that when you rode over it sort of 
flew up a little bit like snow. This is the road we took. We rode 
along at a fairly good clip. And we suddenly began to jolt! I was 
riding between two cars when the fellow ahead of me Started to 
jolt. I could see he was jolting then I started to jolt and sudden- 
ly we came to a dead halt all of us realizing that something 
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definitely was wrong. It turned out it was lucky we jolted 
because if we hadn't we would have been in the Mediterranean 
Sea. We were on a beach! The beach was absolutely pitch dark. 
There was not a sign of light anywhere. Obviously, we couldn’t 
get out. We were in about up to the hubcaps. We hadn't been 
there for five minutes when a rumble of voices came from all 
sides and it wasn’t too long before we were surrounded by 
gesticulating and fast talking Italians all looking and calculating 
what to do. Presently they all returned with boards and ropes 
and various other equipment and they got us out. They turned 
us around somehow or other and we tried to give them some 
money to thank them for this absolutely unexpected and 
tremendous help but they only wanted to ride in the cars. So 
we left the beach and went back to the road which we had 
missed because it all looked the same (with I don’t know how 
many people draped on each car!). They were all having a 
wonderful time and thanking us for the privilege of digging us 
out. They put us on the road for Genoa. 

The next thing that happened of any real consequence was 
that I couldn’t cross the border back into France. I didn’t under- 
stand why. There was a great deal of confusion at the border 
crossing. The border official pointed to the car that we had had 
painted in Rome. It had been green and and now it was red. 
For some reason or other, this was giving them a great deal of 
trouble. It turned out that the paper said that the car green. 
Thank goodness good ol’Helen had the receipt in her briefcase 
for the painting job. 

When we got to Nice, we had a fairly successful week. The 
weather was good, the pictures were good. Nothing had gone 
wrong yet, when suddenly out of the blue came the news that 
the United States had declared that there was no value to the 
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dollar. We had not read the paper for several days so this was an 
incredible surprise. Lesson learned always, read the paper. So 
knowing that we didn’t have very much money in hand, we 
rushed to the nearest bank. The bank gave each stranded 
American ten dollars a day until the value of the dollar was 
declared. Well, who knew when that would be, and in the 
meantime I had no money. The four of us got our first ten dol- 
lars; and, we went out to lunch, which just about took care of all 
our money. I was absolutely flabbergasted as to what do to 
next. The only thing that occurred to me was to throw myself at 
somebody’s mercy. 

The nearest somebody was the manager of the Negresco 
Hotel where we were staying. So I went to him and fortunately 
he spoke English. I explained my dilemma and he looked at me 
and said he would help us. But in return he wanted my remain- 
ing letter of credit. We agreed and he gave me the money for all 
of us, including the cars, to get home. We headed straight to the 
boat. We did not linger anywhere. We got to Le Havre a little 
before the boat was to sail. This incredible trip took three 
months; and all I wanted to do all that time was to get back 
home to Larry. 

The sea was so rough on the return trip that I had to write 
all my reports while the ship pitched crazily. I got everything 
done before we arrived in New York, one day late. I met Larry at 
the pier, and the first thing he said was “Gee, you're fat”. The 
three month trek was over. I had learned a lot, especially that I 
would never, never leave Larry again!. The following week I 
went to back to work, and Larry went back to his State 
Department job in the Latin American Affairs Division in 
Washington. Later,I quit my job. I left my apartment and I 
wrapped up and put away the extreme loneliness of those three 
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months. And as quick as I could I went to Washington in the 
little Chevrolet, the little buggy that belonged to my brothers, 
Bob and Jake. I loaded it absolutely to the top. On the way to 
Washington I broke an axle. Somehow or other I managed to 
get it fixed and arrived on the same day, although about four 
hours late. Larry was going to meet me in Baltimore, because I 
had phoned him ahead about my problem. He took me to his 
apartment. I'd never seen it before. All he said was you can't 
bring your stuff in. We'll have to put that in somebody's’ garage 
but you can stay here until we find someplace to stay and that 
will be hard but we'll start on it tomorrow. We stayed there for 
that night. I was very glad to be there. It could have been half 
that size and I would have thought it was a palace. Anyway, the 
following day, we went out to Virginia because we wanted a 
place in the country. We found an agent and told him we 
wanted to have a small summer camp in Virginia that wasn’t to 
expensive,where we would have enough room but that wasn’t 
too much to take care of. 

He showed us about fifteen places along the Potomac, all of 
which were pretty rundown and expensive. We kept turning 
down one after another until late in the afternoon he finally 
said,“You two are probably going to take a place like the Mill’s 
Barn.” 

Our ears perked up and we said,“Where’s that?” 

“Well, it’s not far from here but you won't like it. Nobody 
will ever take it again. I don’t know why they even offer it,” 
he sighed. 

We took it right away. It was an old barn. It didn’t have a 
full roof and what there was had a big hole in it. There was no 
running water or any electricity. And, of course, it had an out- 
house. It had been lived in by tramps, animals, God knows what 
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else. It was filthy. It had been renovated to a certain extent to 
be a habitation for human beings and we were human beings, 
though at this point pretty low in the scale of buyers. We took 
it. It cost fifty dollars to get the roof fixed and that was all we 
spent all summer. So it was worth it. In the meantime, of 
course, the agent said, we'll have to get somebody to fix the roof 
and we all agreed that was necessary. Then he said that we 
would have to get somebody to clean it out. I chose to do it. It 
was a very hard job with nothing but a hand pump for water. I 
could only carry one bucket of water at a time and it was a big 
barn. But with a mop, and a pail and a broom and whatever 
bags we could get to put the junk in, it was cleaned. I won’t 
mention all the stuff. It was pretty bad. It took me three weeks 
but I finally got it done. I stayed in town with Larry during that 
time. He would bring me out to the barn early every morning 
before he went to work and I would work out there until 
evening when he would pick me up. By the time I was finished, 
it looked pretty good. It had a little stove in the kitchen and a 
big bucket which you could use for a bathtub. Right away we 
decided the thing to do was to get a bucket for outside and use 
the outside for a bathroom. Over the intervening weekends we 
did a little carpentry and put up some screens. We tried to 
screen the windows where we could but we couldn't really 
eliminate all the bugs because the living room doors where 
swinging doors from an old bar. There was plenty of room for 
creatures to come in from above and below. Nothing much did 
come in, which was good. In the meantime, we got the barn 
finished and moved in the furniture from Larry’s place. It really 
looked great. 

Larry said to me,“ You know, it looks great! Let's have a 
party!” So, we invited everybody Larry knew. And they all came 
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to the party. It wasn’t very elaborate, and it wasn’t exactly posh, 
but it was great fun. We served bathtub gin and pump water 
and sandwiches that you had to make yourself. It was late by 
the time everyone left. However, Bob Strauss didn’t leave. He 
hung around and when most everybody had left he came up 
and said “Helen, I think you should come down and work for the 
NRA.” Bob Strauss was a college buddy of Larry’s. 

I'd never heard of the NRA. He told me that it was a new 
organization being established in order to beat the Depression. 
It was an intriguing idea so I said,“Get me a job and I'll take it.” 
And that was the end of the conversation. We did not go into 
any details whatsoever. He didn’t question my qualifications for 
helping to run the government; however, I was game for going 
and trying. 

A week later, a telephone call from Bob Strauss announced 
that I had a job and should be on hand the following morning at 
9 o’clock. He didn’t tell me what I was going to do. 

Larry dropped me off at the Commerce Building, which is 
an enormous place, taking up about three city blocks in all 
directions. I found the room where Bob had his office. He 
greeted me with,“Good you're here. You're going to work for 
Dr. Alexander Sachs.” 

I said, “Good, thank you, where is he?” 

And he pointed down the long corridor, “Down there to the 
right. It’s a door with a mark on it and there will probably be 
some people there.” 

There must have been about twelve girls in that room. I sat 
around with them for maybe ten minutes. Finally I thought, 
maybe I'd better ask a question. Maybe I’m in the wrong room, 
nothing’s happening. I leaned over and asked the girl on my 
right,“What are you going to do here?” 
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“I'm going to work for Dr. Alexander Sachs.” she replied. “I’m 
going to be the historian of the NRA” 

I said, “Oh, that’s interesting.” So I leaned over to the other 
side and another girl was sitting there tapping her foot and I 
said “By any chance are you going to be the historian?” 

She said, “Yes.” 

Then a man walked in with a big box of mail that he obvi- 
ously didn’t know what to do with. Nobody seemed to know 
what to do with it. So I said I'd take care of it and thereby estab- 
lished the correspondence division of the NRA. I went home. 

Larry received this improbable news by making a large 
mouth fish face and shrugging his shoulders, which he always 
did when there wasn’t much to say. The next day I found my 
room with some difficulty since the Commerce Building is a 
labyrinth. I found chairs, desks and a typewriter. 

The correspondence division job lasted for a week. Each day 
I felt more and more confident that I was capable of handling 
this kind of stuff but one day a notice came by a messenger 
that I was to appear immediately in General Johnson's office, 
the administrator of the NRA. I immediately felt guilty of some- 
thing. I didn’t know what but I shook, I really did. I had been 
called to the head man’s office. What had I done? I couldn't 
imagine. However, I went immediately and was greeted by his 
secretary. She said “The General is waiting for you.” I went right 
in and there he was, General Johnson himself. I'd never seen 
him before so I said,“Good morning and what can I do for you?” 

“You can be my letter writer.” he said. 

“When do I start?” 

“Now, he said. 

I was set at a desk, given a pile of mail and I began answer- 
ing some fairly difficult inquiries concerning the NRA. It was 
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especially difficult because copies of the law establishing the 
NRA were not yet available. A week later, 1 had acquired at least 
the copy of a copy of a copy of the bill legally establishing the 
NRA, and I knew what was going to be in the law, so I had some 
idea of what the letters should say. This went on for quite a 
while and I was getting warmed up to to my job. 

One a letter came which I couldn’t answer. I had written a 
letter for someone who came in with a difficult, complicated 
question and I tried my best to answer as carefully and as 
completely as possible, but it was complicated, I gave it to the 
General to sign after I had written it. 

A few days later a letter came. It was opened by Miss 
Robinson, the General’s secretary. She smiled and she came 
over to me and said, “I think you’ve seen this one before.” 

It was the letter I had written. It was covered by a request say- 
ing please answer these further questions. 

“You know I gave my all on the first round. I cannot do 
that,” I said to her. Several weeks later I was told that I was 
going to work for Colonel Lee, second-in-command at the NRA. 
His name was Robert E. Lee, a southern gentleman as you might 
suppose, very nice, very charming, very handsome. I was to be 
his speech writer. I was somewhat taken aback as I had never 
written a speech for anyone, but long ago, when I was starting 
out in my career, my father said, “The best answer is always yes. 
Figure it out later.” 

When there was a speech to be written, | brought my type- 
writer and asked the Colonel to give me some background mate- 
rial. Once in a while I had to dig for something extra but not 
too often. It was usually the kind of a speech that you’d make to 
a group of friends. Not too technical, but with a few anecdotes 
about things that were going on. At the beginning, it was pretty 
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informative, because the NRA Law did call for specifics. Later, as 
we progressed, reports came in of successes here and there. 

I continued speech writing for a while. I also performed an 
occasional job for other people. One thing I did was something 
for the person in charge of the territory of Alaska. I was getting a 
bit of a high opinion of myself. I thought when I finished fixing 
him up that I had done something quite well and quite important 
because he gave me a small totem pole as a token of his apprecia- 
tion. I was really overwhelmed by such a personal kind of a 
thing, and was really pleased to have it. I kept it on my desk. One 
day I happened to pick up the totem pole and on the bottom it 
said,‘Made in Japan. My feathers sort of came down a little. 


George Buckley came in as a special deputy in charge of 
some sort of information having to do with money. He was, I 
believe, high up in some bank, perhaps a president, I’m not sure, 
but high up anyway, a great big fellow. He got to know me 
pretty well because he was in and out of Colonel Lee’s and 
General Johnson’s offices. He hadn’t been there more than about 
a day when he came and asked, “What’s with all these generals? 
Every door has a general so and so on it” 

“Well, I really don’t know,’ I replied. “I suppose they are 
people who worked with General Johnson in the army. I have 
no idea.” 

He said, “Well, I don’t think that’s quite necessary to have 
generals everywhere. But I think I can do something about it.” 

And that was all he said. The next day I got a call on the 
phone to please come over and bring him something. I didn’t 
know what it was or what he wanted. As a matter of fact he 
didn’t want anything. He just wanted me to come over to see 
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what had happened. On the door next to his, on the wall, 
attached with some kind of tape was a cardboard front to a 
man’s shirt, on which was written in red pencil these words, 
‘Private Buckley’ You can imagine that this man and Larry and I 
hit it off. We saw a great deal of him. He was a charmer, 
absolutely. Unfortunately, very shortly after the NRA was 
declared unconstitutional, he died of a heart attack. So I lost my 
good friend. And I lost my job. 


Great things happened that summer of 1933. First I got a 
job. We got a house. And we had lots of fun with old friends of 
Larry's. Noel and Herta, State Department friends of Larry’s, 
came to spend time in the barn. We also spent time with them 
on their boat, a yacht. It was really quite a yacht. It didn’t go 
very well but it was enough to sleep four people and we 
chugged down the Potomac River on it and we swam. We met 
an old geezer down there who had a house boat that had once 
floated. He helped fix the engine on our boat when it broke 
down. When it didn’t, we gave it loving care holding on to any- 
thing at hand because it shook so much. We usually got back 
without any problem. It was really a great summer. Probably 
best of all was that I got my first dog. Coming home one night 
from Washington in a pouring rain, we Came across a puppy Sit- 
ting, dripping wet, looking so pitiful. The poor little waif was 
really in trouble, and I said to Larry, “I want it.” 

He picked the puppy up and said, “You've got it. Here, you 
take the briefcase and I'll stick it under my coat.” So under the 
coat went the poor little puppy, dripping wet, looking so pitiful 
and it went with us home in our car. We went into our barn and 
we sat it down in our kitchen and it shook and decided this was 
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a good place. This was a small puppy after all, about three 
months old I guess. We gave it some water. Gave it something 
to eat. It ate like a woodchuck, got dry and curled up in the cor- 
ner and went to sleep. We named her Pixie. 

The next day was a problem. What were we going to do 
with the puppy when we went to work? We didn’t like to leave 
it in the house alone. We didn’t want it so scratch through our 
brand new screening on our sleeping porch so we decided to 
leave it outside. What else could we do? I worried all day as to 
whether there would still be a puppy when we got home. When 
we got home, we rounded the corner and there, on the back 
doorstep, was Pixie. She got up when she saw the car and came 
over wagging her tail, greeting us as though we had been her 
family for a very long time. That was the beginning of nine 
years of Pixie. She was a really, really lovely dog. My very first. 
I'd wanted a dog since the day I was born. It was really a good 
summer. 

Noel and Herta became our closest friends until they left a 
couple of years later to go to the League of Nations. I don’t 
remember just what Noel's job was but he was also in the State 
Department. He was an unusual fellow, very naive, a little bit 
gawky, tall and rangy. He was very interested in philosophy, had 
read all the philosophers, all the political philosophers and took 
a tremendous interest in all political situations that were going 
on in our world at the moment. He was very liberal in his 
actions. In fact, he was so liberal that he got himself a bad repu- 
tation at the State Department because he took in some of the 
marchers from the Bonus March which had taken place before I 
got to Washington. The poor guys were coming to Washington 
with no place to stay and he just went out and said, some of you 
fellas can come in here and they came. But the rumor got 
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around that he was a little too liberal for a working diplomat. 
However, he stuck it out until 1936 or 1937. He then went to 
Switzerland and joined the League of Nations. But we saw him 
frequently and he and Herta were really amazing. They liked the 
same things we did. We really enjoyed each others’ company. 
What happened in the future which Ill talk about later, is still 
unbelievable. 


I would like to interject at this point, a brief history of the 
brief life of the Flight of the Blue Eagle. It was a creation of 
General Johnson. He said he had a dream. And it proved to be a 
symbol of cooperation of types of business everywhere. High 
business, low business; rich people, poor people. Everybody in 
almost any kind of occupation that had been affected by the 
Depression joined the group of people who thought that they 
must have a blue eagle. 

It was like a rage for a bumper sticker. Only it went on the 
front of your building or up on your wall and it meant that you 
were cooperating and you were part of a tremendous effort, to 
get out of the Depression which was slowly sapping the 
strength of the entire country. 

I've thought about it and wondered how an improbable 
thing like a blue eagle could spur people to such action that it 
really somehow made everything work. I was a witness. People 
from all walks of life came to get their blue eagle. You had to 
apply for it. You had to meet certain specifications which were 
provided in the law. You had to agree to many things which 
were sometimes difficult. People who had been running facto- 
ries with antiquated equipment, no production line, bad work- 
ing conditions of every kind, and low wages were encouraged to 
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rework their whole setup. People who had been working under 
very difficult positions found that they were much more effi- 
cient if they could have a production line. I knew of certain 
people that were really excited about the blue eagle. They 
didn’t discuss the NRA; they called it the Blue Eagle. “This is 
what I’m doing for the Blue Eagle!” they'd say. One man said 
that he’d begun to make money because of the new situation 
after only six months. It was amazing, just amazing. The Blue 
Eagle wasn’t easy. Actually, people did hard things includin 
coming to Washington in the middle of the summer to sit 
patiently on small stools waiting for what must have seemed an 
eternity for somebody to okay their applications. 


Now I want to talk about another amazing thing that 
happened. And I'm not sure who coined this one. It might have 
been Roosevelt himself. But Larry was working in the State 
Department at the time when the Latin American countries 
considered that the United States was the colossus of the north 
and that they were being stepped on. 

The Good Neighbor Policy was born.There was much land 
and ownership was very far away. And the people who were 
running the plantations were unaware, perhaps, of what was 
happening. Sometimes, maybe something was a little better 
than something else but none of it was very good. The under 
class in South America universally was having a rough time. 
However, the good neighbor policy began just about the time 
Larry entered the State Department. Since he was in the Latin 
American Division, it was his goal to make good neighbors of 
these many countries that didn’t like us. They hated us. 
However, between about 1933 and 1940 the Good Neighbor 
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Policy flourished. I have no knowledge exactly of what Larry 
did as a professional, as a statesman, or as a leader in the State 
Department. I do know however, what the two of us did. We 
made an effort to do exactly what you would do if you were try- 
ing to be a good neighbor. This was not usual State Department 
protocol, I guess, but we were not exactly the usual diplomatic 
pair. We really didn’t know exactly what to do. We did it our 
way and it seemed to work. I can’t give you any particularly 
good examples but every time we had a party or every time we 
went to one, we tried to follow this particular philosophy - that 
these are people just like us. They are striving. They are trying. 
They need help. Why don’t we give it to them? Let’s reach out 
somehow. And for some reason or another, whatever we did or 
whatever he did, especially what Larry did, was much more 
important than all this trivial stuff. Nevertheless, it represented 
a new point of view and it built a relationship based on trust. 
There had been a great deal of doubt as to whether you could 
ever trust a person from the United States. Over these years the 
Good Neighbor Policy flourished and did bring I hope, some 
small improvement in U.S./Latin American relations. 
Unfortunately it didn’t last too long. The Second World War 
came and the relationships between all the countries was 
changed radically because of interdependence on war condi- 
tions. Now I’m not sure that anything of the Good Neighbor 
Policy is even left at all. Maybe not even a memory, but if any- 
body is interested in knowing more about how it worked and 
what Larry did, read his book. 

At one point I was asked to entertain the wives of doctors 
from many Latin American countries attending a conference in 
Washington. Somebody in the State Department asked Larry 
whether he thought I could help entertain. I immediately 
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thought here is a chance to entertain a foreign person in order 
to make them feel at home in the country they were Visiting. 
So, of course I said I would do it, I never refused Larry anything. 
I called a committee of people in the State Department and 
other friends of mine to have a pow wow on how to do the job 
of entertaining all these ladies. There must have been fifty of 
them, at least. My committee agreed to help entertain these 
women over the course of week by escorting them anyplace 
they might want to go. It was disorganized, unorganized and 
absolutely free-wheeling. The visiting doctor’s wives would 
come to the Mayflower Hotel. We had a desk set up and we 
made appointments on the spot. We would call up Committee 


members and say,"I have a lady here who wants to go shopping. 


I have a lady here who wants to go to the zoo. I have a lady 
here who wants to go swimming. I have a group of ladies here 
who want to go to a nice restaurant.” All of these things were 
provided by me through my committee. I didn’t take anybody 
anywhere. But it worked. I really strained my Spanish at that 
point. In fact, I strained it so far that I was complimented that 
my present indicative was working pretty good. However, there 
was one glitch which really was surprising. 

The Secretary of State at that time was Cordell Hull. He was 
an elderly gentleman from Virginia, very cultured, very stately 
and very delightful. And he had two sisters whom I had never 
met. They were also elderly and lived out on the Hull Plantation 
in Virginia. They invited the ladies to a breakfast coffee klatsch 
at their estate. I was to see how many ladies would like to 
attend. Well, of course, when I announced this, all the ladies 
decided that they wanted to come, and that was proper because 
it would have been an insult had they not. It was a beautiful 
day. It was a beautiful place. It was a beautiful spread. I was 
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very impressed. I thought this is really a wonderful sort of 
finale. It nearly the last day of of their stay. They were wander- 
ing around talking to each other, having a wonderful time, nib- 
bling on the fancy sandwiches. At the end of one table was a 
large punch bow] with a ladle in it and cups around it. As the 
ladies approached the punch bowl they were reaching for the 
punch with the ladle and spilling it into the cup. They were 
sipping as they moved away from the table. Some of them had 
been there a little longer, and they were beginning to look a 
little surprised. They were looking a little more than surprised. 
They were looking a little upset. I didn’t know just what was 
the matter. But I went back and looked at the punch, it came 
over me what was the matter, it was spiked. How heavily it was 
spiked, I don’t know, but I think it was brandy. And that was 
more than those ladies had ever had in the morning. The sip or 
two of brandy in this very delicious punch. I don’t know how 
many people had gotten to the punch before we recognized the 
problem, but presently, it was a job to get those who had already 
had imbibed to the coffee department as fast a possible. That 
was not as hard as to keep the others from trying it. They all 
wanted some punch. And you had to explain that it was really a 
little too strong. I didn’t know how to tell them. I didn’t want 
them to get drunk. But that was what I was making an effort to 
prevent. I think if I hadn’t made an effort to prevent it my 
entire enterprise would have ended in disaster. 


I, among others, applied for work at The Federal Housing 
Administration which was a new organization about to open as 
soon as they had a building. The FHA was established to help 
people in home building. It didn’t open until the first part of 
1937, so luckily I was able to go to Cuba with Larry. 
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Things in Cuba weren't going too well. The people were ris- 
ing up. The students at the university were particularly active in 
objecting to how the government was going under the present 
president. I think his name was Mattius. Larry was to go down 
and eyeball the situation and determine whether there was 
some way the State Department could help. So we went togeth- 
er, and I think we were going to stay about two or three weeks. 
We arrived in Havana and I was very impressed. It was a beauti- 
ful city. We at first stayed in a magnificent hotel. But the rate 
was a little high for us, so in a day or so we went and found a 
little apartment in a suburb. It was very nice. It was well 
arranged with good ventilation. The only thing that took me a 
back was when I opened a cupboard and out flew a lot of 
roaches! They were enormous, with wings. Apparently, from 
what I heard later, it was the thing to have in your kitchen cup- 
board. We tried to get rid of them. We didn’t do much eating 
there so we didn’t have too much trouble. I wasn’t too happy 
to just fall in with a plan of what a visiting statesman’s wife 
should do. Apparently I was supposed to go out to another sub- 
urb where there was a beach and just have a wonderful time vis- 
iting with a number of ladies whose husbands were assigned to 
Cuba, and who had made a nest of their own in this area. All the 
ladies stayed together, all from America, all living as though they 
had never left home. My interest was more in seeing what 
Havana was like, trying to find a few interesting things to look at 
or to do. Instead of going out to the beach I went in to Havana 
with Larry in the morning. For the first week we rode the 
trolley, since we didn’t have a car, and the buses went too fast. 

I took trolley rides in all directions for a couple of days, saw a 
lot of things, and tried a lot of Spanish, which was very poor at 
the time. Most people spoke English. I couldn’t even buy a 
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spool of thread without somebody saying momen, momento, 
moment. Somebody would rush up and say,‘I speak English: 
And then I was stuck because I couldn’t practice anything. 
However, it was a very interesting, and my first experience in a 
South American culture. I met a lot of people along the way 
who helped me to know where to go and how to get where I 
wanted to go and how to use a wa-wa, which is what the buses 
were called. However, I really preferred the trolley car because 
it was easier to get off and on and you could see more from it 
because it stopped all the time and there were other passengers 
that you could look at. I didn’t talk to anybody much but some 
people smiled a little bit and nodded a little bit so I smiled back 
and nodded a little bit. But things started to get more difficult. 
There was more social unrest, and Larry thought maybe I'd bet- 
ter not go quite so far afield. But on the last day when I was 
riding in the trolley car, it was in the afternoon, and the conduc- 
tor came up and talked to me in a stream of Spanish, not one 
word of which was intelligible. So I kept nodding and smiling 
and saying, thank you very much and we went on and on and 
on in the trolley. There were no other passengers, which 
seemed a little odd. I didn’t think about it much until suddenly 
we came to a jolting halt and we were in the trolley barn. That 
route was over for the day and the conductor was going home. 
So I had to get out. There was no question about that and he 
laughed, then I laughed and I said to him in English, “I know 
what you were trying to tell me now.” 

He asked me in Spanish, with his eyebrows and hands, 
whether I knew how to get home. And I said with my hands 
and my eyebrows that I did and that I would take a wa - wa and 
if he would tell me what wa - wa I needed. He took me to a 
corner and he stood me there and said when the wa - wa comes 
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you get on and that will take you to where you know you are. 
And that’s exactly what happened. My one and only real adven- 
ture in Havana traveling alone. 

For the next several days I did go out to the beach because 
Larry was so busy I didn’t want to bother him. Things weren’t 
going too well. So | tried to not bother him at all and took care 
of myself by having a swim and associating with the ladies and 
enjoying it. It was very nice. However, on one evening we went 
to town to have dinner. And things began to look a little trou- 
blesome because there were a great many students in the city 
square and everybody was talking in loud voices and there was 
a lot of grouping together. I don’t know what had just occurred 
but suddenly a passing trolley car was tipped over on its side. 
And then everybody began to rush toward the trolley car. We 
didn’t rush toward the trolley car. We stood rather shocked, at 
the edge of the crowd, but it was hard to know what to do. 
Then a couple of cars were turned over quite near where we 
were standing and suddenly there was a pistol shot. Suddenly 
everybody scattered in all directions. We hid behind a pole and 
when we recovered from the surprise we were alone in the 
square. Well, the only thing to do, under those circumstances is 
to get out of it as fast as possible, so we took steps in the direc- 3 
tion of the trolley. Another trolley on another line came and we i 
got home. 

Well, that was an experience I didn’t press Larry to explain. 4 
He just said that things were definitely worsening and that he 
couldn't really say what might happen. He did say that since we 
had a couple of days coming to us as a holiday that maybe the 
thing to do would be take our trip to Santiago as soon as possi- 
ble. We decided that when we started off, not to stay long, just , 
overnight. It’s over a hundred miles or so to the other end of 
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the island, to Santiago. We hadn’t been gone more than a couple 
of hours when we were stopped by a group of uniformed peo- 
ple. I guess they were soldiers. And they held up their hands 
and stopped the bus immediately and held a great palaver with 
the driver. The next thing we knew we were turning around. 
The driver, who was the only one who had been involved in the 
conversation, advised us that there was a general strike and that 
we were to go back to Havana as fast as possible. He slammed 
the door and we went off at a high speed. It wasn’t a bad ride 
but it was a little bumpy. We reached Havana late in the after- 
noon. It was getting dark, and to our surprise, there were very 
few people in the square. Although there was supposed to be a 
strike, there seemed to be no action of any kind. There was 
really very little to do except to try and get home as there were 
no buses anymore. There didn’t seem to be anything anymore. 
And there we were with our little suitcase looking at each other 
and wondering what to do. Then a street car manned by the 
same kind of people who had stopped us, soldiers, I guess, 
stopped and came over and questioned us as to what we were 
doing there. We explained what had happened. Larry spoke 
pretty good Spanish, which was fortunate because I never 
would have gotten out of that hole. So they listened and they 
talked together about it. They talked to us a little more about 
what we were doing and who we were, and why we didn’t go 
somewhere; all kinds of questions. Larry answered calmly 
enough. He smiled along the way, as if it was a funny situation. 
I don’t know that they thought it was funny. He didn’t really 
think it was funny either. We finally agreed that the thing to do 
was to get on the trolley car and they would take us home. 

By the time we got off at our stop it was getting pretty dark. 
However, we could see a few lights were out. I went up to our 
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apartment on the second floor and Larry stopped in the lobby. 
Larry wanted to see if there had been any mail that day. I went 
upstairs. No sooner had I opened the door when then there 
was a tremendous explosion. It shook the building. And there I 
was in the doorway! There was a window at the other end of 
the room. I dashed to it and opened it to see what I could see. 
I saw nothing but darkness. All the lights had gone out. It was 
absolutely dark and silent. Nothing was making a noise, nothing. 
Then I turned back to see Larry but he wasn’t there. This was 
frightening. He finally did come in and I said,“Where have 

you been?” 

He looked at me a little sheepishly and said, “I’ve been under 
the table downstairs.” We laughed together went to bed. There 
wasn’t much else to do. 

The following morning there was another story. A messen- 
ger came for us. Maybe it was the telephone, I don’t remember. 
We were to pack because we were leaving Havana and Cuba 
that very day, and so were all the other Americans they could 
round up. Apparently the strike was still on and things were 
very uncertain. So the government was taking no chances. We 
were assigned to take passage on a ship or a boat from Cuba to 
Key West. There was a large crowd there including many Lions 
Club members who had been attending some sort of confer- 
ence. Apparently they had been having a very good time. They 
continued to have a good time all the way across the water 
between Havana and Key West. It was known as an all-night 
stand. We did have someplace to sit but it wasn’t very conve- 
nient and it was very, very warm, so we stayed out on the deck 
and just put up with it. 

We wondered, what in the world was going on in Havana. 
In fact, Larry didn’t really know himself because they hadn’t had 


time to brief him. Maybe nobody really knew until we got back 
and realized that there was a serious revolution in progress. And 
we were there. My first revolution, and at that time I hoped it 
would be my last. 

About this time, the United States recognized the Soviet 
Union as an official member of the world society. It caused a 
big stir in Washington. There was much discussion for and 
against; whether it was a good idea, a bad idea, what was going 
to happen next, how should we treat the Russians, what would 
happen this, what would happen that. Everybody joined in not 
knowing what they were talking about. However, the one thing 
they did know was the fact that the Russian Embassy, which was 
quickly set up, was about to hold a gala to celebrate their recog- 
nition. Everybody hoped to get invited to that party. We were 
part of the State Department, and it wasn’t our bailiwick. I don’t 
know whether we were officially invited or somehow snuck in, 
but we did go after a great deal of discussion as to whether they 
were going to serve black beans and borscht or whatever you 
think communist Russians,who are very frugal might eat. When 
we got there, everyone was dressed for a big party. And it was a 
big party. On the table was the biggest fish I had ever seen in 
captivity. It was huge. I’m not sure it was even cooked but it 
was on the table. The food was delicious. Everybody had an 
interesting time and we actually talked with a few of the 
younger Russians who seemed to know a good deal of English. 

I think they had been practicing for this for some years. It was a 
very, very strange feeling, however, to suddenly have the 
Russians as friends, because everyone had been so suspicious of 
the Russians. They were suspected of doing all sorts of 
nefarious things, and now nobody knew whether any of it was 
true. I pray they thought it might be, however. That was the 
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way Washington reacted to an event which was really 
world shaking. 

About the first part of 1935, the Federal Housing 
Administration finally got its act together and opened for busi- 
ness. I went to work there and was assigned a job with a young 
man who stuttered so badly we could hardly communicate. We 
did manage, however; and planned a radio program to tell peo- 
ple about the Federal Housing Administration, including what it 
had to offer, and what it could do for individuals who were look- 
ing for a new home. At this time, the Depression was easing but 
the economy had not fully recovered. 

Our job was interesting. We got case histories from individu- 
als who went to the banks and got money from the Federal 
Housing Mortgage Loan Program. These stories were told 
during a radio broadcast. It was fun to do but hard because 
there was a broadcast every day, and material was hard to come 
by. We pulled it off for a while, but I never found out how suc- 
cessful the program was. 

My next job was actually for the administrator of the EH.A. 
whose name was Paul Fitzpatrick. A nicer man you'll never 
know. It was a great joy to work for him. I was one of several 
women assigned to his office. It was summertime, and summer 
in Washington D.C. is always hot. We were all sitting there 
supposedly enjoying something known as air conditioning. It 
was a new system about then, and I don’t believe it was working 
very well in any of the areas around that building. But in our 
area it wasn’t working at all. You knew whether it was working 
by watching a little white thing hanging from the ceiling. If it 
was blowing, it was working. If it wasn't blowing it wasn’t work- 
ing. Ours was not working. 

One particularly hot, humid day the air got so bad that we 
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were beginning to feel pretty drowsy. I decided to open the 
window, but, there was a big sign on it warning not to open that 
window because we had this new air conditioning system which 
was going to be so wonderful. The building capacity was only 
500, but at this time about 1100 people actually worked there. 

I called up and in my usual (or unusual) way said,“you know, we 
are not doing very well up here in Paul Fitzpatrick’s work room. 
We have no air and the only way we can get it is to open the 
window, which I understand is forbidden. I have to tell you that 
if we can't open the window I'll have to break it because we 
can’t sit here and asphyxiate.” In about a half hour a man came 
up with a hammer, opened the window and we survived! The 
next morning the little white thing hanging in the ceiling was 
fluttering in a minor breeze. 

Paul Fitzpatrick was really a genial sort. He told me during 
one of our talks something that stuck in my mind when I had a 
family of my own. He said he had eleven children. Eleven chil- 
dren sounded like an awful lot of kids, but he seemed to have 
survived it and he was having a good time. I asked him,“How 
did you manage to have eleven kids and look as young as you do 
with so much verve and love of life?” 

“It’s very simple,” he said.“I raised them as far as I could. 

I threw them overboard and then I jumped in after them.” 

I really thought it was a very good idea which, if possible, I 
would follow. I don’t think I did very well at it, but anyway, 
I tried. 

During the last several years, we had moved for a brief time 
into a lovely old stone house in Virginia which was sold out 
from under us. Then we moved to a house on 34th Street in 
Washington. We were getting to be less and less of the gypsy 
type. We decided that the time had come to settle down. Part 
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of the settling down, I think, must have occurred to us both at 
the same time, because on one occasion we looked at each 
other and Larry said to me, “How about having a baby?” 

And I said, “I’m ready.” 

He said.“Good, let’s go.” 

Stephanie was born on June 4, 1937. I was 30. Larry was 
32 and had recently been promoted to be head of the 
Department of Latin American Affairs at the State Department, 
the youngest person to have held that position. So our new life 
began and with it an invitation from a college in the Midwest to 
deliver a lecture on the subject of the Good Neighbor Policy. I 
wasn’t doing very much at that time except waiting around for 
our first child to be born so I offered to help Larry get the 
material together for this speech. It wasn’t very difficult. He 
had all the material at hand. I was just looking up subject 
matter that he had listed. While I was doing, this several things 
began to happen. Stephanie was giving notice of her arrival. 
But I really didn’t want to stop what I was doing because I was 
afraid if I did, maybe I wouldn’t finish so I took the necessary 
books along to the hospital. Stephanie was born sometime 
about 2:30 in the morning. The next morning after I admired 
my beautiful new child, I got out the books and started to read 
and write. The nurse came in, and said,“What are you doing?” 

“I'm just finishing some lecture notes that I was working on 
for my husband and I thought that if I could get them done 
today it would be good to get them out of the way,’ I replied. 
“He has to go away to make the speech pretty soon.” She could- 
n't believe it. But I did it just the same and I got the thing fin- 
ished. 

After 10 days of swinging my legs over the side of the bed 
and other minor exercises we finally went home. I can’t tell you 
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much about the early days of father and motherhood. I don’t 
remember what we said. We were constantly meeting, looking at 
our new daughter in the crib and wondering how in the world 
we ever did that. She was looking up at us and smiling a 

little as time went on. My mother was there and she gave us a 
few pointers as to what to do next when we got stuck. One 
Saturday morning, when Stephanie was not very big, Larry decid- 
ed it was time he tried to give Stephanie a bath. That was not 
the greatest success of his life. But at least it gave him the feeling 
that he was trying hard to learn how to handle a baby. He got 
her into a tub or bath contraption we had bought. He got her 
head under one hand and her bottom under the other and at that 
point yelled,“How do I get to the soap?” I went and helped him 
with the soap. A little later came the plea, “Now how do I get 
her out?” I went and helped him get her out. Then he said,“ You 
know, I don’t believe I’m going to be very good at this.” 

I encouraged him, and he did get better at it. However, the 
silence of happiness was still in the air and we couldn’t believe 
our luck. She was a lovely baby. She was very pretty and she 
was very good and she ate very well. She was on a bottle. I did- 
n't seem to have the contents to feed her well enough although 
she was gaining weight. Everything was wonderful but it was 
awful hot. And I’m afraid that brought us down to a very critical 
moment about the first of September. Stephanie had been cry- 
ing a lot. The doctor said it was because she was going to have 
a high temper. I’m afraid she a high temperature before we 
knew it. One night she upchucked. So we took her tempera- 
ture, which was 106 degrees. At that point, I thought the world 
had suddenly come to an end. Larry looked like he had been hit 
by a rock. “That’s impossible,” he said. Nobody has a tempera- 
ture of 106. Something must be wrong with the thermometer. 
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Hold everything for a little bit and I'll go get a new one.” 

So he flew away, brought it back and still the temperature 
was 106. We called the doctor. It was late in the evening and 
the doctor did not seem to be as upset as we were. He said,“Put 
her in some cool water and give her some water to drink and I'll 
be over in the morning.” He came in the morning and didn’t 
seem too worried. By that time we were in absolute panic 
because she looked pretty sick and wasn’t moving much. I 
don’t think I’ve ever seen a little baby as sick as that. However, 
the doctor persuaded us that there really wasn’t anything to be 
terribly worried about. However, we would have to get a lot of 
water in her as quick as we could because she was probably 
dehydrated. He told me to get as much water in her as I could, 
as often as I could. He would come back in the morning to see 
how we were doing. When anybody gives me an order to get 
water in, I get water in. I got water in all day long and pretty 
nearly all night long to. And when the doctor came back 
Stephanie’s temperature was much better and she looked a lot 
better. “You're doing very well. How much did you get in her?” 

“About two quarts,” I answered. 

He looked at me and said,“What? Two quarts? That’s 
impossible!” 

“No it isn’t,” I said. “That’s exactly what I got in her. I 
measured it.” 

“Well,” he said.“If you'd gotten in a pint it would have 
been good.” 

That’s the way I started out being a mother. I was hard on 
her. By the time Stephanie had completely recovered from what- 
ever it was she had, we had acquired a really wonderful black 
lady whose name was Francina. Francina had agreed to do us a 
tremendous favor and my mother had agreed to do us an even 
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bigger favor by taking Stephanie to her house for a couple 
of weeks so that I could join Larry in Mexico where he was 
working. 

We got Stephanie up to New York and left Francina in 
charge. I went to Mexico on a train, which took a couple of 
days. On the way, something happened which I’ve never forgot- 
ten. It was very hot on the train and I was standing on the 
platform with a number of other people as we crossed a very 
high, hot and dry plateau approaching Mexico City. There were 
a number of people there, all talking, and there were two ladies, 
I think they were school teachers, who were complaining bitter- 
ly about the condition of some of the little towns we passed. 
The passengers threw food out of the windows of the train for 
the dogs who were waiting near the tracks. The two ladies were 
commenting how children looked so dirty and they didn’t have 
any pants on and that was really awful. And that the houses 
looked very, very rundown. And the women hadn’t combed 
their hair in I don’t know when.That sort of thing. A man, who 
was standing nearby, turned to those ladies and in a very pleas- 
ant voice he said,“Madame, what would you do in this place for 
water?” 

The only piece of State Department business that I partici- 
pated in during my stay in Mexico was a big dinner party given 
by Ambassador Josephus Daniels. He was a very interesting old 
gentleman. He was a teetotaler and he made it very obvious by 
announcing at all times that he had never taken a drink in his 
life. However, I didn’t expect what occurred at the dinner party. 
There was a very large table beautifully set with all kinds of 
beautiful silver and gorgeous china and flowers. At each 
place setting there was a group of four or five different size 
glasses. One of them was obviously big enough to hold water, 
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the others were smaller. | wondered what they were going to 
be for. I soon found out. As each course arrived, a gentleman 
with a pitcher arrived. He first went around the table and 
poured water into the large glasses. When the next course 
came, instead of pouring wine he poured more water. As the 
dinner progressed and the courses changed, the gentleman who 
had the water pitcher came around and poured water in each 
and every one of those glasses, including the brandy snifters. 
Later I said to Larry,“I think that’s a waste, don’t you?”He agreed. 

Pueblo was once a very important town when the Aztecs 
were in charge. It had three hundred pyramids with flat tops all 
around the city and on them was some kind of religious build- 
ing. The Spanish did not approve of the Aztec religion, so they 
changed the religious area at the top of each pyramid to a 
church. Now there are three hundred churches in Pueblo. It’s 
an interesting place, not particularly memorable in any other 
respect, except that there is a huge extinct volcano. 

We traveled to Oaxaca, saw Aztec ruins and in the market 
there were tremendous numbers of artifacts of every descrip- 
tion. The things that interested us most were long pieces of 
cloth, woven by hand and in very interesting colors and.designs. 
I bought some and used them later. I used the fabric to make 
curtains. I couldn't believe it at the time. I kept measuring and 
measuring and trying to line up the fabric, but none of the 
pieces matched. You couldn't get two stripes that would line up 
at all. However, not having any other curtains, they hung in our 
windows for a long time. 

We also went to Taxco which was a very, very interesting 
place. There we had a little cottage loaned to us by a friend for 
a week or so. We were able to live the life of the people who 
lived there, not just the Mexicans but also Americans. The 
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owner of our house was an American, but he hadn’t told us 
much about it. The houses were built on the side of a hill. From 
the porch you could look down over the roofs of all the houses 
on the levels below you. Ours was not very high up. There were 
people above. But we overlooked maybe three or four levels. 
The first thing we looked down on was the house of Trini Dodd. 
Trini Dodd and his son Angel took care of the house in which 
we were staying. His wife was in the kitchen. The only thing 
that I remember about Angel was that he helped his father clean 
the bathroom. He had a really an original way of doing it. He 
stood in the doorway with a pail of water. As he was only 
about ten and the pail was quite large, he heaved the water into 
the bathroom. Though the water never did reach the back wall, 
he walked away smiling, knowing that he had finished the job. 

My other memory of this time was that we were going to 
have some people for dinner, down from Mexico City, and we 
wanted to have a turkey. I had learned some Spanish out of a 
book and a turkey was a pavo. So I went to see the wife and 
explained about the pavo and she looked at me in utter aston- 
ishment and said,“No ay pavo. No say pavo?” I didn’t know 
what to do because pavo was definitely in the book. I tried to 
explain and she did not understand. I did everything I could. 
Usually when I use all my wits I can convey an idea. This time I 
conveyed nothing until I made a noise like gobble gobble gobble 
and pulled at my chin. 

The last place we visited was Acapulco. We went on a bus 
over a road that was covered with white dust. By the time we 
were half way there and got out to take a rest, I couldn’t recog- 
nize Larry. He was sitting on a box and looked like a white 
haired old gentleman. He was covered from head to foot with 
dust. Everybody else was too but I didn’t notice because he 
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looked so funny. I got out of the bus for a few minutes and 
went in to what passed for a rest room and brushed off a little 
bit of the dust. By the time we got to Acapulco we were dust 
covered again. Then we went into the hotel. It was new with a 
beautiful setting on a high cliff, and everything looked absolute- 
ly magnificent. But when we got to the desk, we were told that 
we did not have a reservation. They were very sorry but that 
the telegram had said ‘por avion’ and when the ‘avion’ came in 
and we were not on it they had given the room reserved for us 
to somebody else. Larry looked absolutely non-plused. He said, 
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“I didn’t say ‘avion’, I said ‘por favor’.” 

The person behind the desk replied in Spanish, “Por favor is 
never used in a telegram here.” 

Anyway, I don’t know that we ever did use ‘por favor’ or 
please in a telegram again. It was a big lesson because it meant 
we had to sleep in the annex. They talked about the annex as 
though it really wasn't a very bad thing, and we went on think- 
ing that everything would be pretty good. Considering the dust 
we were covered with, it turned out that it wasn’t very good at 
all. While the facilities were extremely modern for Mexico at 
that time, we still had to get washed and cleaned up in a public 
bath. That's not the best, I can tell you that. 

The only memorable social event of the next few months 
was the visitation to Washington of a number of members of the 
Haitian Guard. Haiti was still having a bit of difficulty in 
Washington because a great number of people were not ready 
to entertain the people of Haiti. They felt somehow or other 
that it was somebody elses responsibility. In this case, it was 
definitely up to us,and we were very glad to do it although we 
didn’t quite know what the job was going to entail. 

The Haitian Guard were soldiers, very handsome men, all 
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French speaking, all black and as it turned out, very good 
drinkers. There was cocktail party for men only. I was there 
with a helper in the kitchen. We had bought whiskey because 
that was what Larry said he was sure that they would want. 
While he didn’t have any idea how much, we did get whiskey, 
not the best, but the best we could afford. And the party started. 
It lasted for half an hour. That was how long the whiskey lasted. 
Larry, with his face a bit ashen, came to the kitchen door and 
said,“We’re running out of liquor; can you possibly get more?” 

I said I'd try. I ducked back into the kitchen, got out the 
back door, and went to the liquor store were I had bought the 
first lot. I told the man at the liquor store that I hadn’t any 
money but I needed about the same amount of liquor as I had 
bought before. Would he be able to do it? He looked at me and 
he knew I was in a big hurry. He agreed. So he boxed up 
another case. I grabbed it and went home. They drank every 
drop of twenty four bottles of whiskey. But they weren’t drunk. 
At least not visibly. 

There is another story about the Haitian people. Larry came 
one day and had a problem he wasn’t sure how to solve. There 
are some visiting Haitian dignitaries and they had their wives 
with them. The State Department or the Protocol Division had 
been unable to turn up any convenient people to entertain the 
wives. This was short notice for us, but maybe we can do some- 
thing. I was willing to give it a shot, but the problem, of course, 
was the language. We had to find people who would not find 
the French language an inconvenience. We went to work and 
we got it done. I don’t remember just how or who came. | 
haven't really any memory at all of who was there. But the 
party was set for about two or three days after this initial 
announcement. I managed to get together a crew of people 
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who would help. It was a lot of cooking. It didn’t require a 
great many Courses. We just had a buffet. If there's enough to 
eat that’s all you really need. But the room was a little bit full 
with six card tables, two couples at each table and one person 
on each side who could converse with the other side. 
Otherwise it really would have been a flop. However, it didn’t 
turn out to be a flop at all. Not because of our planning but 
because of an accident. The tables were set pretty close. 
Somehow or other while we were having cocktails somebody 
flicked a cigarette ash into the wood box. We, of course, didn’t 
know what happened until the smoke began to rise. Larry saw it 
and rushed for water. He got a watering can, the kind that sprin- 
kles, and he ran over to the corner. He poured water on it and 
that made the smoke worse. But it put the fire out. Everybody 
was up and around, and the conversation immediately flowered 
on the subject of fires that they had actually been in, or fires 
that they had seen, or fires that they had heard about, or fires 
that they had read about, or even fires that had never even exist- 
ed. It was a very, interesting conversation about the danger of 
fire. The danger didn’t amount to much but it certainly made for 
a good party. These people never stopped talking about every- 
thing after that. So if you have a problem, I don’t recommend a 
fire but any old fire will certainly do the trick! 

Christmas was coming and so was a major conference of the 
Organization of Latin American Countries. It was to be held in 
Peru on the 18th of December. Larry was extremely busy 
preparing for the part he had to play in this event. I was 
worried that I was going to be a long, long time without him. 
Before his departure, he came home and said, “They'll let me 
take you with me.” I couldn’t believe my ears. I would be away 
for three months! I didn’t see how I could go. What about 
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Stephanie? After a conference with my mother, and urging from 
my brother who was living at home at the time, and the fact that 
we had a very good young lady taking care of Stephanie who 
was willing to go and stay at my mother’s for three months, I 
went. It was the time of my life. 

I left on a boat called the Santa Clara, on the 7th of 
December. We had arranged for Stephanie’s Christmas at my 
mother’s with all kinds of toys and gifts. I was sad not to be 
with her, but on the other hand I figured there would be many 
many more Christmases when we would be with her and this 
would probably be the first and last time I would get to South 
America with Larry. I landed some six or seven days later in 
Panama. I was in a stateroom which I shared with a lady who 
was the head of a women’s organization. This had been asked of 
me by the Protocol Department of the State Department as a 
great favor to Secretary Hull who felt that he had to include this 
lady. I met her for the first time as my roommate and we got 
along just fine. This arrangement caused quite a stir in some cir- 
cles. The wife of Larry’s superior, Adolph Burleigh, Beatrice by 
name, fell in step with me one day on a little walk around the 
deck, and said,“I’m sorry, Helen to have to tell you, but you’ve 
made a terrible mistake.” 

I couldn't figure out what mistake I could have made that 
she would know about. “What did I do?” I asked. “You agreed 
to have a roommate on this trip,’ she replied. “If you hadn’t she 
couldn’t have gotten to this conference. The one thing in the 
world that Secretary Hull didn’t want was to have her there. So 
you made it possible for something to happen that he didn’t 
want. I’m afraid that’s put you in a bad place. I’m also afraid it 
may embarrass Larry greatly.” 

I said, “I can’t understand why that would be. I was asked to 
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do this by the Protocol Department as a favor to Secretary Hull. 


Somebody has to be wrong here. If I'm wrong I'm going to find 


out right away.” 

“Oh,” she said,“Oh, no, no, 1 wouldn’t mention it if I were 
you.” 

“Well, 'm afraid I'm not you and you're not me and I’m 
going directly to Mrs. Hull as fast as I can and tell her what you 
have said.” 

“I really don’t think you had better do that, she replied. 

“I think that will make it worse.” 

“Well, then I’m going to make it worse because that’s what 
I'm going to do.” 

And that is what I did. I explained to Mrs. Hull that I didn’t 


want to concern her about something she probably had nothing 


to do with, but that to me it was something very important, and 


if | had made a terrible faux pas I wanted to be able to correct it 


so Larry would never have to bear any of the responsibility. 
I had done it completely without his knowledge. 

Mrs. Hull looked a little puzzled and a little surprised at my 
situation. She said,“I don’t know anything about this but I will 
talk to Cordell as soon as we get to Panama. And don't you 
worry about it because I don’t think there is anything the 
matter at all.” 

So I thanked her very much and offered to do anything that I 
could to help. 

She said,“There is something you can do for me right now.” 

“Whatever it is, it’s yours. I'll do it immediately.” 

“Anytime you see me sitting next to Beatrice Burleigh, that 
lady who spoke to you, please come and sit next to me too. 
Would you do that?” 

I didn’t promise, but I laughed. When we got to Panama, I 


told Larry what had happened. He was more puzzled than I. He 
didn’t know anything about it at all. He didn’t even know that I 
had had the lady in question in my stateroom. Because Larry 
had left before me, I hadn’t had time to communicate with him. 
It didn’t seem to me at the time since I was ordered to do it that 
it was something that would mean anything to him. In the 
meantime, we waited until it was time to go out to dinner with 
some other people. We waited and waited and there was no call 
from Cordell Hull. So I began to get a little fidgety, but Larry 
didn’t seem to worry. He got ready for bed. Finally, a call 
requesting him to come directly to Cordell Hull’s room came. 
He put his clothes back on and went to Cordell’s room, leaving 
me sitting on the bed wondering what was going to happen 
next. Cordell told Larry that he had asked Protocol to find 
someone to room with this woman and your wife obliged. I 
thought that was the end, although I’m not so sure because later 
on things began to happen that were a little peculiar. 

In the meantime we proceeded on to Lima. The conference 
began and I was supercargo at that point. Larry told me it was 
my chance to take a trip with other people who are in the same 
situation here.“Go up on the plateau and see Cuzko and Machu 
Pichu,” he said. Since I wouldn’t have been doing anything 
except fiddling around and twiddling my thumbs, I accepted 
with alacrity and went. 

The trip up was broken by a stop at I place called Sucre. It 
was half way up the height of the Andes. It was a very, very old 
city that was worth seeing. We went on a small plane. I knew 
enough Spanish to know that the pilot was talking to his co- 
pilot. After we had been gone about twenty minutes he said, 
“Esta faltondo.” I knew that meant, ‘It’s failing’ but I didn’t know 
just what until suddenly they turned around and I realized that 
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it was the airplane that was ‘faltondo’ So I was glad when we 
got back to Peru. We got another airplane which seemed to be 
not ‘faltondo’ and we went to Sucre. 

We stayed overnight, perhaps two nights, and on the next 
night we took the train to go up to Cuzko. It was a hard ride for 
some because we went over some very high passes and caused 
some to suffer altitude sickness. Some of the people had to go 
to bed when they arrived and that’s where they stayed until the 
rest of us got back from Machu Pichu. I didn’t have that unfor- 
tunate experience. 

The trip to Machu Pichu was unique. First we took a bus 
which ran on rails. We went criss-crossing down the mountain 
from Cuzko into a valley. When we got to the bottom of the val- 
ley, some of the track was covered with rubble from all the 
heavy rains. There was no track. Well, I thought, “Here we sit.” 
They opened up the rear of the bus and brought out more track 
and laid it around the rubble. In about a half an hour we were 
on our way. It was very convenient because it would have taken 
at least five or six hours to shovel away all the rubble and then 
we wouldn’t have ever gotten to Machu Pichu that day. When 
we arrived late, quite a few people were ahead of us, including 
what appeared to be a group of school teachers. They were all 
very sedate and all very nervous and talking about the benefit of 
seeing all these sights. 

The only problem was that we had to get to the top of 
Machu Pichu to see anything. At the bottom there was nothing 
but a roaring river going around the foot of a mountain. You 
went over a bridge and then up a long steep trail, all of which I 
had to walk on foot because there were no mules left to ride. 
The ladies who were ahead of me found it extremely warm but 
they had been provided with umbrellas. So they rode on mules. 
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The mules were so small that the riders’ feet almost hit the 
ground, but they were riding in a very stately fashion. You 
wouldn’t believe how stately somebody can look while riding 
on a mule. I became a school teacher later and I never thought I 
would look that good on a mule. Anyway, we got there. 

Machu Pichu is something you can’t really describe very 
well. It is, I guess at all times, in a swirling mist. The mist 
swirled around and made the whole thing seem unreal, as 
though we had somehow dropped onto a different planet. The 
people who had lived there had built houses. There were ducts 
through which water flowed. The water must have come from 
heaven because that’s about the only place it could have come 
from at top of a mountain which was solid stone. They had cut 
terraces down from the edge of that stone, down all sides of the 
mountain. All these terraces were used for growing food. 

I will never forget Machu Pichu although I can’t describe it. 
It is indelibly impressed on my mind. It is piece out of a past so 
far back that you wonder if it could really exist. It was so tech- 
nically, surprisingly good and built without tools that you won- 
dered how they could have done it. Without books presumably. 
They must have known something about astronomy or the sun 
and the wind and all of those things for their existence. If any- 
one ever gets there, By all means see it. 

Cuzko was also worth seeing for the same reasons except that 
the people were still living there. I guess their ancestors had built 
the enormous walls. The stones had been moved from some- 
where and put in place, one on top of the other, making a huge 
wall around this city. Danger must have been on all sides. It 
wasn't exactly a fortress, but you felt as though somehow or 
other people were protecting themselves from something. 
Unfortunately these people were pretty depleted. I’m not sure 
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whether they were Incas, but they weren’t the kind of race that 
you read about in Pizarro. They are a people who have been 
worn down over the years for lack of food and lack of strength, 
both internal and external. They were shrunk into meager 
poverty-stricken peasants. 

When I got back to Lima, the conference was over. Larry 
was free, although he had gotten a bad case of dysentery. He 
wasn’t feeling too well and was on a diet of a baked potato for 
breakfast, lunch and dinner for at least a month. Potatoes would 
prove to be a little hard to get on our next trip. We then started 
on an amazing trip which took us over the Andes. First we 
traveled up a high mountain on a narrow gauge railroad that 
took us to Quito. 

Quito is interesting but I don’t remember much about it, 
because what happened afterward blotted out whatever hap- 
pened there. 

From Quito we took a ride with a guide in an automobile to 
Caracas. I don’t think either of us had any idea just what that 
ride was going to be like. If we’d known, we probably would 
never have attempted the trip because it was really rugged, dri- 
ving up and down mountains on switchbacks. The turns were 
so frequent that from the bottom, if you took the right position, 
you could see them. The only way you could ever pass another 
car on the mountain was to meet at a place that was a little bit 
wider than the road. The way you knew that you were approach- 
ing another car was by honking the horns. The first person to 
get to the wider place stopped, then the passing vehicle went by 
honking in a way of saying, “thank you.” 

It was on that same trip, while we were still in the high- 
lands, that we came to a place called Oravalo. It was an Indian 
hangout I guess you might say. There were a lot of Indians 
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there. It was a city with a lake and a market and the people 
were absolutely magnificent. Tall, strong, weaving beautiful ser- 
apes, and making beautiful jewelry and very large hats. 
We bought some fabric in the market which was unusually 
attractive to me. I just like that stuff. It was very uneven. It had 
lots of bumps in it. I took some pieces to people who said that 
they couldn’t use it for anything much because it was so rough 
and a little harsh, like a hair shirt. I had two suits made from it 
and wore them for years. As a matter of fact, I’m sorry I gave 
them up because they were so nice. 

We went on to the border of Colombia to the town called 
Popian. That ride was the worst of all. There was no water to be 
had so we had to drink beer. We found that we had to use all of 
our supply of beer to cool off our tires. Going downhill they 
became extremely hot. Beer bottle after beer bottle was poured 
on the tires at stopping places to keep them from smoking too 
much. They smoked anyway but they lasted. The trip to Popian 
was unreal. I don’t remember the driver’s name but he said he 
drove this route frequently because he was the mail carrier. He 
rode up and down that hill as though it was nothing. And he 
drove extremely fast, so fast you felt as though you were on a 
roller coaster in an amusement park for at least two hours with- 
out stopping. Your head was jerked back and forth.There was a 
handle hanging from the ceiling that you held with both hands 
all the way. Even so it felt as if your neck would break. The dri- 
ver kept talking back over his shoulder all the while; especially 
when approaching a blind corner. We approached corners at 
full speed, braked, skidded around the corner, then accelerated 
to full speed. 

We managed to get to a hotel, into the bedroom, and to lie 
down on a bed. I don’t remember anything afterward for at 
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least four or five hours. I have never been so physically spent in 
my life. I hope I never have to go through a thing like that again 
because it was scary. 

We parted with our driver and Larry asked me with a little 
bit of a smile,“How would you like to take the train to Bogota?” 

“That would be just fine,” I said. 

But the train didn’t go to Bogota. It went to a place called 
Callé and from there we had to take a car. But it was nothing 
compared to what we had been through. 

I think we were planning to stay in Bogota a week. It was a 
very different city from Quito, far more cosmopolitan. There were 
fewer local people wandering around. We had some parties to go 
to, of course, and I met some nice people but I decided that this 
was a good place to catch up on my diary. So I really don’t 
remember doing very much in Bogota that I can report to you 
here. I did write a lot in the diary though. Maybe if I can find it I 
can add some facts to this report. 

Soon we set forth on another big adventure. It wasn’t quite 
as bad as our prior trip but it had its moments. We went down- 
hill to a place called Medellin. I believe it’s in the news now 
because it’s a drug center. In those days it wasn’t much of any- 
place at all. We stopped in a hotel there just for the day because 
Larry was going to make a trip by air to a place where they 
were dredging for oil or something similar. 

I spent the day getting the dust out of our baggage. The 
back of the car was covered with dust. The clothes in the suit- 
Case were covered with dust. What with plenty of brushing and 
shaking I got cleaned up. I don’t know why I bothered because 
they soon got dirty again. 

We left in the morning on a new trip with a new driver and 
another car. The driver was sure he had been to Caracas before. 
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I was not very sure of anything anymore. I was wondering 
whether anyone could manage to do what we had asked them 
to do on this day or any day in the future. We were right . 
because the driver did not seem to know anything at all about 
what he was doing. The trip was going to take us about three 
days. We were going to have to stay overnight in various places. 
He thought he knew where he was going, but he didn’t, so 
when we were absolutely exhausted we stopped wherever we 
could to find a place that had a roof. Some of them were not as 
good as others and the eating was a little difficult. Baked pota- 
toes were scarce. There was no bottled water so we had to 
brush our teeth in beer. Finally, on the last day, we had some- 
thing to look forward to. We were going to stay in a place called 
Barquisimados, where there was a German hotel. It was a fine 
place we had been told. The driver insisted that we were on a 
road at one point and we insisted that maybe we weren't 
because the road was really really rough. After a couple of hours 
we decided it was a riverbed. We finally got the car turned 
around with great difficulty and went back over the riverbed 
until we came to place that was a road. Because of this detour 
into nowhere we arrived late at Barquismados. It was nine 
o'clock at night. Barquisimados didn’t have too much to offer in 
the way of lights. We were looking for The Allemand. There 
didn’t seem to be anyone around who had heard of the 
Allemand so we decided to stay in a place that was right in front 
of us. It was an experience that the Allemand surely wouldn’t 
hhave given us. There was a patio courtyard inside with rooms 
around it with barroom doors that swung back and forth. There 
were no conveniences whatsoever. They kept chickens and pigs 
in the courtyard. There were also squawking birds of all kinds 
and chickens who came calling under the door and quacked at 
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you unless you said ‘shoo. At least the inside rooms had beds. 
The sheets we won't discuss. The washing facilities we won't 
discuss either. But we were pretty tired, so still in all our clothes 
we lay down and slept. 

In the morning somebody arrived from The Allemand to see 
what had happened to the Duggans. The Duggans were really 
not damaged in any way so we laughed it off. We never did see 
the Allemand but we sure saw this place. That was a real experi- 
ence. We took off, with the same driver, in the same car, for the 
next stop, which was Caracas. 

Caracas would have a nice hotel we could stay in where we 
would get a good bath and a good meal. We were looking for- 
ward to that. Fortunately we got it. 

I remember thinking it would be nice to have my hair 
washed. But when I discovered it was going to cost me about 
$25, I decided I'd wash it myself after all, which I did. That made 
me feel much better. 

We stayed in Caracas for only a few days. Larry was very 
busy there, and although it was an unofficial trip, he wanted to 
see a lot of things because he had never been there before. He 
was taken out on this trip and that trip, but I did not go with 
him. I wandered around a bit, but to be honest, I was pretty tired 
so I took this opportunity to take a little breather. It was very, 
very nice. 

From Caracas we took a ship which stopped in Trinidad and 
in Jamaica. We were in Jamaica during Mardi Gras. We stayed in 
The Kingston Hotel which was very busy that night because of 
the celebration. We did not have any costumes, and that made it 
unlikely that we would be acceptable, so we didn’t go to it, 
although it came to us in the form of people knocking on the 
window. People sang in every kind of language and danced, 
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really having a wonderful time all night. 

The next day the ship went on and stopped at Cape Haitian 
in Haiti. We didn’t really stay very long. Cape Haitian was not a 
place where the diplomats stayed, we had to get over to Port au 
Prince for that. But we did stay long enough to see from a 
distance a tremendous castle, built on the side of a mountain. 
The castle had been built when Haiti was a colony of France. 

We took another car to Port au Prince. The road was pretty 
bad, but the trip was very interesting. We passed a lot of peas- 
ants working or walking, or at least visible from the road. The 
car had to go so slowly because the road was so bad that we 
had a chance to greet them or they had a chance to greet us. 
Everywhere we stopped the people would say, ‘bonjour blanc, 
bonjour blanc’ and smile a great big smile. It was a pleasant 
greeting. 

We finally arrived at Port au Prince, and were immediately 
wined and dined. It was a very crowded schedule since we 
were only going to be there two days. It was an unofficial, quite 
informal, because the people just wanted to entertain us. We 
were the only two being entertained. 

We went up to Peytonville, I think it was called, where Papa 
Doc had his home. We never saw him but we heard a great deal 
about him. The natives seemed to really like him, even revered 
him. I also think they were afraid of him, and at night they 
talked on the drums. I don’t know what they were saying, but 
they talked a long time on the drums, a constant exchange of 
rhythms from here and there. I wish we could’ve understood a 
little of what was happening, but we didn’t. 

The next day, I think it was the last before we were going to 
fly back to Washington, an argument arose about who was to 
give us a party. Several different people had solicited the time 
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to the legation but two or three other people were there to say 
they would like to entertain us. Finally they reached an agree- 
ment. We went to one party with the host and hostess, stood up 
in a line and shook hands and smiled. We didn’t know much 
French so we didn’t talk much. Soon there was a blast of music. 
There had been some dancing and eating. Then pretty soon the 
band made a big crashing noise as though there was something 
coming to an end. It was the party. That host and hostess had 
done their thing and now we were going to have another host 
and hostess in another place in the same pavilion. We moved all 
the food, the drinks, the people and the music and went to 
another place and stood in another line. We met a lot more 
people and some of the same. This happened three times and 
we had three parties in the space of about an hour and a half. It 
was unique, and sort of fun. I’ve danced and been hot before, 
but I’ve never been as hot as I was there. I remember that I was 
almost dripping on the floor. 

We got back to Washington with a big job ahead of us. We 
had only rented our house which we had given up when we left 
for our trip. We had put all our stuff in storage and now were 
faced with the fact that we had no home. And we wanted to 
collect Stephanie as fast as possible. I got on the stick, found an 
agent and started to look for a house. I didn’t quite know what 
I was going to get into, although I should have because when 
we found the other house the same thing had occurred. The last 
time we looked for a house we found one with great difficulty 
with a bedroom upstairs where the person caring for Stephanie 
could stay. But now all the houses we saw had rooms available 
for household help only in the basement. This just didn’t suit 
me; I wouldn’t put anybody in the basement. I didn’t even keep 
my dog in the basement, so I objected to the fact that these 
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agents were so sure that it was the only place for a servant. We 
finally found a place that had two nice rooms on the third floor. 
Fortunately it also had a big corner in one of the rooms on the 
first floor into which we could fit our enormous corner cup- 
board. It was 34 inches on each side of the back where it fit 
against the corner. You will never know, until you try, how few 
places there are with that much wall space at a right angle. 
However, we found it and we found the upstairs rooms, and 
then we tried to get a mortgage. I‘have never been so surprised 
in my life. I thought I had been very frugal. I never ran up any 
bills. I paid cash. Yet, this did not allow us to have any credit, 
believe it or not. The only bills we paid were for telephone and 
electricity. However, after much conversation and reference to 
our substantial jobs—at least Larry’s was substantial—the bank 
condescended to give us a mortgage. 

We quickly moved our furniture out of storage. We immedi- 
ately tried to get organized, but we couldn’t get our clothes 
because they were lost, especially one large bag. We found some 
of it. Then we found that the other bag was really lost. I tried to 
remember what I packed in that bag. When I decided that it 
was just a lot of old clothes, I hoped it would stay lost so we 
could claim some insurance on it. However, it was found, so we 
had everything needed to make our nest again. 

The only thing that was really troubling was that Latacia, 
who had been at my parents in New York with Stephanie during 
our long absence, had been told by the minister and his wife 
that she was about to marry the chauffeur. Since she had not 
really arranged this herself, she was a little troubled by the 
whole thing. It turned out that this was a command perfor- 
mance planned because, her wards, the President of Nicaragua 
was going to come with his wife and an entourage and bring all 
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the things necessary to have a wedding. He was going to see 
that she was safely married in an evil city like Washington. What 
could we say, except that she was going to marry Antonio. She 
was really troubled by it but when we got busy arranging the 
wedding, she actually began to look forward to the occasion. 
She decided that she would invite, with my permission, some of 
her friends who were in service at the Latin American 
embassies. But she didn’t want to have formal invitations. She 
just wanted me to call and invite them, which I was glad to do. 
Many of them, all in fact, said they would be very happy to 
attend. 

The wedding was set for about two weeks hence, which 
didn’t give us a tremendous amount of time to get worried 
about it. I made the arrangements. I had a caterer and some 
flowers and ordered a cake for about 60 people. About a week 
later an article appeared in the newspaper, right in the middle of 
the front page, in a box. It was an announcement. Larry 
brought it home grinning from ear to ear because he realized 
what a big thing was about to happen. The President of 
Nicaragua was not only coming to the wedding but was also 
going to give away his ward and attend the wedding ceremonies 
which were to be given by Mr. & Mrs. Lawrence Duggan. Since 
we didn’t initially know about the arrangement, we hadn’t invit- 
ed any of the necessary dignitaries. We quickly started to do so, 
explaining that this had come upon us unexpectedly. We 
“upped” menu a little bit and then quite a lot. 

Here was the good neighbor policy in action and we were 
not quite ready for it! We had only been in our new house for 
about two weeks. The curtains were up with safety pins. The 
arrangements had been made hastily in the first place, and more 
hastily when the announcement came that the President of 
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Nicaragua was coming. To entertain a president in your house 
in Washington was not an ordinary thing. We were quite proud. 
I don’t think that Samosza’s reputation had reached the low ebb 
that it finally did, but we welcomed him, his wife, and his 
entourage, and a lot of people who rode motorcycles around the 
limousine that brought him from the church where he had 
given Latitia away. At the ceremony we stood up for Latactia. 
Somebody else had stood up for Antonio, and tin cans were on 
the car just to prove it was a wedding. It was a warm afternoon 
in late May. The street had been blocked off. And there were a 
lot of people at the reception. They had all been to the wed- 
ding. I guess, I’m not sure. The poor old fellow with rheumy 
eyes definitely had not been prepared for such an occasion, was 
absolutely flabbergasted because he knew we didn’t have 
enough plates or chicken. We didn’t have enough of anything, 
but I kept coming and saying cut it in half, cut it in half, cut it in 
half so everyone would have something. I don’t think anybody 
cared whether they had anything or not because it really was a 
very gala occasion. The legation had very kindly offered to pro- 
vide the champagne. If we had had to provide the champagne 
we would have lived on bread and water for the next month. 

In spite of everything, the motorcycle escort got to the kitchen 
door almost before the front door was open.They were enjoying 
everything just as much as everyone coming in the front door. 
However, the occasion was one of those that, I guess must have 
shocked people who lived on the street. Everyone was hanging 
out the windows. Stephanie, who had just returned from her 
sojourn with my mother and hadn't had a great deal of activity 
socially, was doing her very best to entertain the President. She 
had him by the hand and was taking him on a walk up the 
street. And because her English was a little slow, she was using a 
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little bit of Spanish. Instead of calling him Samosza she called 
him Moso which I think in Spanish meant “servant” He didn’t 
seem to mind a bit. In fact, I really can’t say I’ve ever been to a 
party like it. I know I've never given one like it. 

The next day, however, the situation was a little grim. The 
cake, which had been crumbly in the first place, had managed to 
crumble pretty severely. It had been left on a paper napkin. 
After a hundred people had eaten some there wasn’t much left, 
but what there was left was on the steps going up to the second 
floor. A paint scraper was needed to get it off. It was ground in. 
It was really a job. Looking back, I wouldn’t have traded that 
experience for almost any other. The photographers were stand- 
ing on the piano. The guests were huddled so close together 
that they could hardly breathe. The talk was so loud you could- 
n’t hear anybody. There were children crying in people’s arms 
and other people sitting out on the front porch fanning them- 
selves. The people along the street were waving. It was our cir- 
Cus, just ours, imagine that. Little did we know that just around 
the corner, troubles lurked. 

Our lives had been so full of happiness, so very little pain 
and anguish, that we were not prepared for the combination of 
events of the next few months. The first thing that happened 
was that we had decided to let nature take its course about a 
new baby. And nature was very quick to respond. 

Not long after that something occurred which wasn’t too 
good. Larry began to suffer from a sore throat. Doctors didn’t 
seem to think much of it at the beginning. They said oh, well 
we'll fix you up right away. They gave him something to 
swallow, something to gargle with, but it didn’t go away. He 
went to a number of different doctors in Washington, even to 
New York to see some specialists . Over several months follow- 
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ing its onset, the problem refused to budge. Just a sore throat, 
no cold; nothing except a very pesky sore throat. He talked 
with considerable difficulty. He had trouble swallowing on 
occasion. It was very bad. However, we kept hoping that it 
would just go away or somebody would know what to do about 
it. In the meantime he struggled along going to work as usual 
and doing the usual summer things. We tried not to let it stop 
us; however, it stopped us more than we realized. 

It was during this summer that correspondence with Noel 
and Herta became more and more infrequent. We did know that 
Noel had gone to Spain as an observer for The League of 
Nations. They were having a civil war there but certain reports 
suggested that Noel was taking a little more than an observer's 
job. He was actually helping some of the people who wanted to 
leave and really had to leave, to leave. In fact, the story went, 
that he was taking people out in the trunk of his car who were 
in trouble with Franco, and could have been exterminated by 
him. We didn’t really know if whether this was really a good 
idea, but I do remember that Larry made the comment at one 
point that Noel was really courageous and that Spain was a very 
risky place to be. I don’t know how they got out of it, but they 
did and took a job with the American Friends Society. They 
were stationed with that organization in Marseilles. (But this is 
somewhat ahead of the story that I’m trying to tell about this 
particular summer so I'll come up with that a little later.) 

We spent that summer in Washington. That meant that we 
had to take Stephanie to places where she could paddle in some 
water, because it’s necessary to get a little wet once in a while 
in the summer in Washington. A friend of mine had a pool, and 
there is a story about Stephanie that gives you an indication of 
what sort of a person she was going to be. 
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I tried to take her in the water. I held her bathing suit and 
she was paddling along encouraged by the fact that she was 
really seeming to kick. I thought she would swim on her own 
shortly, but I didn’t know how soon. Several days later we went 
back to swim. I was sitting with my feet in the water, enjoying 
the company of my hostess, when suddenly she said,“Look look, 
quick!” Stephanie was at the bottom of the pool. I jumped in 
and brought her to the surface blubbering and crying and kick- 
ing a little bit. 

“What in the world did you do that for?” I asked. “Why did 
you jump in?” 

“You taught me to swim yesterday, didn’t you,” she replied. 

“No, not quite."I said a little shaked. “It'll take a little longer 
than that. Would you like another lesson?” 

She grumbled a bit and said she would. So, we started all 
over again to learn to swim. 

Our private lives went on much as before, but the general 
sentiment in Washington was one of very definite anxiety. The 
war was coming closer and people were talking about it. They 
were anxious. Rumors of many kinds had begun to fly. Some 
of the really wild rumors reached home. Larry’s name was occa- 
sionally mentioned because of his association with people ofa 
liberal frame of mind. It worried him some but it didn’t worry 
me much, because after all, what kind of connection could there 
be? You don’t usually blame somebody just for having seen an 
individual who might have been sorry that the Spanish people 
were being overridden by Franco. The rumors did get bad and 
some people who had once been definite Communists had 
defected, reformed, or spilled their minds, souls and guts telling 
all, involving a lot of people. Some of it was total fabrication. 
Maybe there were some people who actually were guilty. But a 
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lot were hurt badly. The whole period for the next couple of 
years was a trial by ordeal. People who had no connection 
whatsoever were blamed. Others who may have had a connec- 
tion were not blamed. It was very, very hard to understand 
exactly what was happening. At one point Larry became really 
concerned. He decided to discuss the whole matter; call it a cri- 
sis if you like, with his superiors in the State Department to see 
whether it would be better, in view of everything, for him to 
resign. 

The resignation idea was absolutely scotched right then and 
there, and he was told under no circumstances was anything 
like that necessary and that he should forget the whole thing. 
There was no substance whatsoever to any of the rumors. 
That’s what he did and that’s how, perhaps, we got in trouble 
later. 

Meanwhile back at the ranch, the new baby was kicking its 
way along and seemed to be doing just fine. Larry’s throat was 
not doing so well. Around about Christmas—the baby wasn’t 
due until sometime in March—one of Larry’s newer doctors 
made the suggestion that perhaps what was necessary was com- 
plete rest for him...a complete change of scene, a complete 
change of atmosphere. The best thing to do was to get a med- 
ical leave of absence and go somewhere. He would go as soon 
as Christmas was over and see what could be done about his 
throat. In the meantime, Larry planned to be back in time for 
the baby’s birth. This seemed to be a good idea. Everything was 
just fine until the month before Christmas when I began to feel 
a little uneasy. I was gaining a great deal of weight. I thought 
this was unusual. I went to see the doctor but he was away on 
leave. However, another doctor there said he could assure me 
that nothing was unusual. This happened very frequently and 
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not to give it another thought. Well, I did give it some thought. 
It was uncomfortable and I was not used to it, but I guessed I 
was in for a little more misery than usual. 

A couple of days after Christmas, I lost the baby. He died 
before he was born. I fell apart. I don’t cry very often and I 
usually don’t cry very long but I started to cry and seemed like 
I'd never stop. Larry arrived, having heard the bad news from 
the doctor. He came in the room and looked at me and said, 
“You're all right and that’s the most important thing” 

It never occurred to me that I might not be all right. I never 
thought of that. But I looked up and said, “Yes, I guess I’m all 
right. I guess I am.” And then I stopped crying. 

“You know,’ said Larry, “I didn’t marry you for all the 
children you were going to give me. I married you for you.” 

That was news I needed to hear. Slowly I sniffled my way 
into a not too teary condition. 

“That's better,’ he said.“You know that little mug I brought 
you once from South America? That was a token that we should 
never have enough tears to fill it in our whole lives. So stop cry- 
ing now because it must be half full.” 

The next time he came to see me he brought the news. He 
said, “You're going with me. You and Steph are now invited to 
come to where I’m going. It won’t be all that much fun because 
it's a place where people who don’t feel too well are trying to 
recover. I'll still go as planned, but as soon as you're ready, and 
feel good enough to travel you can take the train and join me. 

I swallowed a couple of times and agreed. We didn’t discuss 
the baby much. We learned that the probable cause was an 
over-secretion of amniotic fluid, for what reason nobody seemed 
to know, and I certainly didn’t remember any occasion when it 
might have happened. Some accident or bump or something. I 
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have no idea. 

We went to Tucson, to a ranch that was a sanitarium of sorts, 
but a happy one. The people were very friendly. Everybody 
went about their business, and rode horseback, took walks, went 
fishing and that sort of thing. 

We went to a rodeo. I'd only been to one in my life before 
and this one was dustier than the other. I would never suggest 
going to a rodeo, particularly if you are trying to recover from a 
nasal problem. : 

We came back to Washington without having fully healed. 
Larry’s throat was still sore. Larry, who was very discouraged, 
even suggested that he retire and go on some job which didn’t 
require all the tensionof the last eight years. We delayed any 
action, and good news came at last. One of the many doctors 
that Larry had been seeing came up with the idea that at Johns 
Hopkins, they were doing doing research on throats. We made 
an appointment and went to see him in a very, very old office 
building, a part of the original Johns Hopkins building. It was 
really ancient, and the room in which this man practiced was 
absolutely, totally black. There was a little bit of a bulb over a 
reading desk. On the reading desk was a stack of papers which 
represented everything that had ever been found out about that 
sore throat. He looked at them. I guess he had been reading 
before we arrived because he turned around, and into the dark, 
said, “It looks as if you had a sore throat.” 

His comment was not exactly encouraging. My stomach 
sank a few feet. However, the next thing he said was better, “I 
think I can fix it,” he said. 

He gave Larry three radium treatments. One immediately, 
one a month later, and a third a month after that. Larry’s throat 
finally got better. For the next stretch, the throat was the least 
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of our problems. 

Larry was back at work, going full tilt, busier than ever, trying 
to find Latin American countries who would open their doors to 
the Jewish refugees who were flooding the world looking for 
safety. 


One amusing thing did happen, and I will tell about it just as 
an aside because it really hasn’t much to do with anything. 
Henry Wallace, the Vice President of the United States, wanted to 
go to Latin America and visit all the countries. Larry was asked 
to help in any way needed. Henry Wallace was a bit of an enig- 
ma. He was a very unpredictable person, and we did not hear 
anything about the routine, or the agenda, or the order of busi- 
ness, for quite some time. Larry began to wonder what exactly 
he should take with him, so he’d be ready for whatever might 
come up. He asked me, “Could you call Mrs. Wallace and see 
what she is packing for Henry.” 

So I obliged. I don’t remember her name. We knew each 
other not terribly well, but enough to ask ‘what are you packing 
for Henry?’ So, I asked her. 

“Well, I don’t know really what to pack,” She replied. “The 
only thing he’s ordered so far is his tennis racquet.” 

Larry began to think that he did not have an informal formal 
daytime outfit. The Latin American people liked the stage setting 
when there were big events, and maybe there would some big 
events since this was a visit of the Vice President. Larry decided 
he better have an informal formal daytime outfit. Larry had a 
tailor make it and it got delayed as usual. When Larry was ready 
to go, the suit wasn’t. “Would you keep your eye on this, and 
keep pressing.” Larry asked me. “As soon as it’s ready, send it 
to me.” 
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It never occurred to me to ask him how to send it. 
Eventually the suit was finished. Larry had already gone. The 
first place I was to send the suit was Lima, Peru. The suit was 
three or four days late getting ready, 1 went down to the post 
office with the suit wrapped neatly. “I am sending this suit to 
South America,” I said.“What’s the proper postage.” 

The man looked at me pityingly and said,“You can’t do that. 
You have to export that suit.” 

I never heard of such a thing.“How do I do that?” I asked. 

He gave me several papers to fill out, including three copies; 
one for me, one for him and one for somebody else. Eventually 
the suit did get sent. But it never got to Peru while Larry was 
there. They decided in Peru that the thing to do was to send it 
on. That suit arrived in every capital of every Latin American 
country that Henry Wallace visited, one day or two days after 
Larry and the Vice President had left. Finally, it got back to 
Washington. “Why didn’t you send it in the pouch?” Larry asked. 

“I didn’t know that I could sent it in the pouch,’ I replied. 
“I thought that it was for mail.” 

He looked at me with a wry smile and said, “Well, next time.” 
“You know.’ he added, “that is probably the only suit that has 
been all around Latin America with nobody in it.” 


In September of 1941, it seemed about time, from my point 
of view, to get busy on that family we were going to have. The 
doctor had approved it and Larry was tickled to death, so we 
started work on Lar. This was a very important thing to me. I 
do not like to fail. And I had failed miserably. It was heavy on 
my heart. Somehow or other, I had failed to do the right thing. 
Nevertheless I would give this one a good shot, and I was sure it 
was going to work, but I must say I was very careful. I didn’t 
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prance around. It was good to be so careful. 

I was scared to death that something would happen to that 
new baby. I tried not to show it. I tried not to think it. 
Somehow, Larry must have known this because he took action 
that was totally unexpected. He took me to Florida for a two 
week vacation in honor of our tenth wedding anniversary. It was 
a little late but it was still a wonderful thing to do. I loved him 
more than ever. We had a nice place at Vero Beach, called the 
Driftwood Inn. It had a fireplace for the evenings and a great 
beach for the days. We walked up and down, although we didn’t 
do much dipping because it was October. It really did the trick 
particularly since Larry told me he would like to leave 
Washington soon. He said,“you know, I think we’re going to get 
out of here pretty soon. “As soon as I get a good chance,” he 
said, “I'm going to take you back to New York.That’s where we 
belong. We don’t need all this stuff down here. Our family will 
grow up in New York where you and I grew up, and that'll be 
okay, won't it?” 

I didn’t even answer. When Lar was about half-way here the 
war came. With it came blackout curtains, saving fat, saving alu- 
minum and putting it in a pile which, I understand, was never 
used by anybody. But we all saved. Then there was the 
rationing of gasoline. There was the rationing of certain foods. 
It was a confusing time but I remember it as a wonderful time. 
I'm glad to say Lar arrived safely, no problems at all. As a matter 
of fact he was the biggest baby I had, and I thought he was 
pretty good looking for our first try on a boy. When I was 
finished in the hospital, Larry came and took us home in a taxi. 
On the way home we met Stephanie returning home from 
nursery school. I offered her the opportunity to ride in the car 
with her new brother but she declined. She said she’d rather 
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walk with her friends. When she came in I said,“How about 
looking at your new brother now?” She walked over and looked 
at the new baby who was lying on the couch in the living room. 
She put her head on one side and said,“ Well, he looks all right 
to me but his head is too big and his neck’s too long.” That was 
the greeting he had from his sister. 

Stephanie treated Lar very well, though, and she tried to take 
care of him. She wanted to hold him. She wanted to do every- 
thing I was doing. She thought she could do it just as well, 
although she was just five. However, something else happened 
just about then which I couldn’t understand at all. Stephanie 
became almost hysterical whenever I was out of sight. This had 
never happened before. I had to think, somehow or other, it had 
some connection with Lar. I asked the doctor and he told me 
that it would wear off. But it didn’t seem to be wearing off. It 
seemed to be getting worse. I was very worried because she 
was really in some kind of trouble. 

One day, she came and said,“Mommy, I need an identification 
disk.” 

“Why would you want that?” I asked, perplexed.“ You know 
who you are. You know your name. You know your address. 
Why would you need that?” 

“Well” she said, “I will need it when the war comes to 
Washington. I will need it because all the children get lost 
when there’s war.” 

“That isn’t so,’ I said. 

“Yes, it is,” she replied. “It is very true. That’s what the 
nanny over at Mrs. Cabot’s said. She said it not once but several 
times. And I guess that’s true.” 

“It might be true in France,’ I countered. “And it might be 
true for that nanny, but it’s not true for you. That will never 
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happen. However, we'll get the identification disk right away. 
Would you like to go downtown now?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

So I bought her a large identification disk which could hang 
around her neck, and on it we put her name, address and tele- 
phone number. It was ready in about a week. She was always 
asking, “When’s it coming mommy, when is it coming?” But her 
hysteria was diminishing. 

When it arrived she put it on and wore it to bed. She wore 
it to take a bath. She wore it at all times and handled it a lot. 
However, as time went on she began to forget to put it on at 
certain times. Eventually she forgot to talk about it and her hys- 
teria disappeared, with the identification disk. Finally, I asked 
her where it was. 

“I don’t know, I really don’t know,’ she responded. 

“Did you lose it?” I asked. 

“I guess so,” she said. “Maybe I threw it away. I don’t need it 
anymore do I?” 

“Of course not,” I said. And that was the end of that. 


I had no idea that Lar was going to turn out to be a 
musician. Accidentally, I started him out in that direction because 
I loved Spanish music and I loved to dance. Right in the middle 
of the war, in the middle of our living room we danced nearly 
every day. Stephanie did her own dancing on her own feet but 
Lar danced with me on my arm. As he grew heavier it became a 
little harder for me to do some of the twirls that I had been 
doing in the beginning, but I whirled until my arm got so weak 
from carrying such a large bundle that I finally had to say we'll 
have to wait until you can dance on your own feet. 
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Lar showed more signs of being a new Houdini then he did 
a musician. As soon as he was able to crawl he disappeared. 
When he was able to walk, he disappeared while walking. 
When he was able to run, he disappeared while running. In 
fact, it was very difficult for me to find him sometimes. He 
didn’t exactly hide, but he was in places where you wouldn't 
expect him to be, and I thought he was sleeping in his crib. 

One day an elderly neighbor was looking out her window 
and spotted Lar. She called to tell me that the baby was on the 
roof. I panicked, but walked upstairs as calmly as possible, 
opened the door and discovered that somehow or other my 
child, who was less then one year old, had gotten out of his crib, 
up to the window, opened two eye hooks which held the 
screen down and worked himself out of the window and onto 
the roof. Fortunately, he hadn’t gotten very far. I could reach 
him. Naturally I almost collapsed when I had him safely inside. 
I was awfully scared. 

Another time, when Larry was out for the evening, a friend 
of mine and I were sitting in the living room talking. It was my 
custom to go upstairs from time to time to check because Lar 
was frequently out of his bed. On this particular evening when 
I went up to find him, he was out of his bed and nowhere to be 
found. I searched the house. I looked under every bed. I 
looked everywhere. He just wasn’t there. You can imagine my 
feelings. I went downstairs and told my friend that Lar had 
gotten out of his bed and out of the house. I hadn't looked 
downstairs because I couldn't figure out how he could get 
downstairs without us hearing him. However, at one point, my 
friend decided that the thing to do was to turn on all the lights, 
and look everywhere. Eventually we found him. He was sitting 
cross-legged on a sideboard eating peppermints. He had his 
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mouth full, a peppermint in each hand, and when we came in 
he looked at me with his, “I’m here” expression. He wasn’t talk- 
ing at that time so I took him upstairs, put him in his bed and 


said “I’m sorry, but we’ve somehow got to keep you in your bed. 


This is too much for me.” 

I couldn’t survive with these awful scares, so I got a bad- 
minton net and draped it over the top of his bed and tied it 
down when he was in the crib. He certainly didn’t want to stay 
in that bed. I should have known better, but I didn’t. ’'m afraid 
it may have made him feel that I was a tyrant. This went on 
until the summer of 1943 when Stephanie and Lar and I spent 
about a month with Aunt Sally in Greenwich. From there we 
went to a place on Long Beach Island, off of the New Jersey 
coast, and spent about a month. When we arrived there was no 
crib. We had ordered a crib but none was provided. So there 
was no choice, Lar was going to sleep in a regular bed. He was 
only about 16 months old. When he got into the regular bed, he 
thought it was exactly what he wanted all the time, and he 
never got out, which was an extraordinary surprise to me. I 
should have read Dr. Gessell before I had Lar, because he 
explained a lot of things that I had never, ever dreamed of. 

I thought I was about as good a mother as anybody else so 
we decided to have another child. Rob was on the way when 
we were in Long Beach Island. I have a picture of myself; one 
that never should have been taken. I look a little bulky. In one 
hand I have Lar and in the other I have Steph. 

In November I had a third kitty. Things were a little awk- 
ward at that point. The war kept all doctors extremely busy. 
Help was extremely scarce. Nurses were hard to find. Nothing 
was going as planned. Rob was not delivered as planned 
because he required a Cesarean section. It was all very 
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successful, but in the meantime I had prepared to have every- 
thing as well ordered as possible. This did not happen. I was 
told that after having a Cesarean I was not supposed to do much 
for about a month. 

When I returned from the hospital with Rob our household 
had a child who was about 18 months old and Steph who was 
bigger, and a husband and a couple of maids that all got the flu 
at once. Only Rob and I did not get the flu. Instead of having a 
lot of people helping me, I had to help a lot of people. Sally 
Weld came to help and she got the flu, so we sent her home. 
Then my mother-in-law, Frau Duggan, offered to come and I said 
no. I could cope without any other people coming here to get 
the flu. I was doing the laundry, the cooking and taking care of 
the children. So I was not exactly obeying rules. One morning, 
when I was little flustered,Larry declared,“Out of the beds by 
Christmas!” And we were all out of the beds by Christmas! 

The war had worsened. A pall of suspicion hung over 
Washington. Rumors got worse and the slander in the newspa- 
pers grew. People actually were dying because of a witch hunt. 
Larry worried about the situation a great deal, because one of 
the people for whom he had the greatest admiration was added 
to the list of people who were being slandered. It was his boss, 
Sumner Wells, the most dignified of men. It was impossible to 
even imagine him having done anything out of order, ever. It 
was not a political slander this time. It was a personal attack. 

It was this personal thing that made him resign. This was the 
opportunity that Larry was waiting for because shortly there- 
after he also resigned and joined UNRRA in Washington. This 
made our lives easier because there was no longer any need for 
the demanding social life and the effort to live up to the 
demands of the State Department. 
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Since all things good come in threes, Kip arrived, in early 
1945 on my birthday. I had to get myself a three passenger 
buggy. It was for triplets. The little one was too small to sit up, 
so we had to arrange a bed on one of the seats or at least a 
reclining chair for Kip. But he seemed to be coming along pret- 
ty well in that chair by the time summer came. 

That summer we went to Woodland, New York where I spent 
summers as a child. I think it was the first time any of the kids 
had been there. We rented a house. It turned out that the sum- 
mer was the wettest on record in that area. It rained incessantly 
all through July. We were supposed to stay for August as well, 
but everybody got sick. The water pooled around the house and 
we had odors from the cesspool, chloride and lime. The infec- 
tions that hit us were pretty severe. Yet, it was still a good 
summer because the war ended. 

Paul had a bell that he rang an alert of any trouble. Rob was 
18 months old about then, and he was wandering around by 
himself a good deal. One time he wandered afield and we 
couldn't find him. So Paul rang his bell and everybody turned 
out to find Rob. Rob was down by the river. He was contem- 
plating what to do about it. He hadn’t even got his feet wet. 
But in the meantime it was another scare for me, as you can 
imagine. Not too much later, the bell rang again. This time it 
was for the end of the war, the best news ever! 

Some Spanish refugees, who were living in the former 
Roxmor Inn, that later became our clubhouse, gave a party. It 
was the only time that the people in the colony actually 
acknowledged that the Spanish people at the old hotel were 
nice people. The home owners didn’t like them very much 
because they walked up and down the road, and sat on benches 
and spoke Spanish. That was hard for me to understand. 
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The next eight months were so busy I can barely remember 
what happened or in what order or how we did it. However, I 
will say that the worst thing that happened was my father had a 
stroke in early September. He had had a very bad accident in 
connection with some of the work he was doing for the war for 
Turner Construction Company. He cut his foot on a conveyor 
belt, which he had no business to be crossing, but the young 
men did it and so he tried and failed. His blood pressure was 
extremely high and things had beer rather difficult ever since 
the accident. But he was the kind of a person who decided that 
nothing could stop him. He walked without a cane and did all 
the things that he used to do albeit more slowly. Perhaps the 
effort of doing all these things had caused his stroke. Anyway, 
he was severely disabled. My mother took up residence with 
Bob in New York since Dad was in St. Luke’s Hospital there. She 
went and stayed with him morning until evening, trying to keep 
his spirits up. Although he was severely disabled physically, his 
mind was still fairly alert. My father’s personality was still stick- 
ing out in all directions and he kept saying. “All you have to do 
is give me a cane and I'll get out of here.” He couldn’t even 
stand up, with or without a cane. 

One of the things he had been looking forward to when he 
got out of the hospital, was to go back to back to Woodland 
where he had a house that he had built long ago when we chil- 
dren were all small. We had spent many, many summers there 
having a wonderful time, and the Woodland house was his 
Shangrila. Unfortunately, a hunter had tossed a cigarette into 
some dry leaves and the house had burned down. There was 
not a stick standing, only the fireplace. My father never heard 
this awful news. Somehow, my mother managed to keep talking 
about the future. She did not exactly say that we were going 
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there. Spring will be here. Don’t give up. Well, he didn’t give 
up. But he stayed in the hospital a long time. By that time 
everybody had decided that mother could never go back to the 
house were they had lived for 25 years because it had no bath- 
room. on the first floor, only a little powder room. Dad was too 
disabled for her to handle. We couldn’t see how she could pos- 
sibly do it, so the thing to do was to get a smaller place. This 
was their plan when they put the house on the market. When it 
sold there was no place to go. Woodland was gone. 

By that time we also left Woodland. Larry had wound up his 
business in Washington and left for New York to look for a place 
for us to live. He had also arranged for some office space to 
start a consulting business on Latin American affairs, which was 
what he chose to do after he left UNRRA. All this was happen- 
ing at once. The confusion was complicated by the fact that we 
didn’t have a car in the country because of gas rationing. We 
borrowed cars and traveled by train. We had to do a lot of 
things we were unaccustomed to, although somehow we did get 
everything done. The house in Washington was sold and I went 
to New York to see where we were going to live. At the top of 
the list was 46 Wallworth Avenue. He told me it looked pretty 
good to him. I went there and looked at it from the front door. 
I took one look around and said to the agent, “I'll take it. I'll 
take it. I like it.” 

It was in terrible shape. Wallpaper was falling off. The win- 
dows were broken. It hadn’t been lived in for a long time. Still, 
it was a gorgeous house. Large rooms, a big lawn, and beautiful 
old trees. I loved it right away. However, it did take some doing 
to get packed up in Washington and to get the necessary remod- 
eling done at the new house. We also had to find something for 
my mother and father. This was extremely difficult. Nothing 
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that they could handle was available. After about two weeks we 
decided to fix up the third floor of our new house to accommo- 
date them. Not only were we living in the house at this time, 
but we had people on the third floor knocking out walls and 
door jambs that were too narrow to admit a wheelchair. 

We got through it all somehow, even though Steph thought 
we never would. She kept coming and asking to open the 
boxes with the Christmas decorations. “Mom, Christmas is 
coming, when are we going to do that?,” she said. “We have to 
get a tree. We have to open the boxes. We have to do that 
mom, we must!” 

One day, when she came bouncing in with the same story 
about the Christmas decorations I was tired. I was sitting in the 
living room smoking a cigarette and drinking a cup of coffee. 
“Steph,” I said, “I will do it as soon as I possibly can. But you 
don’t realize that at my age you just can’t keep going the 
way you keep going. I have to sit down once and while and 
take a rest.” 

“Mom,” she said,“when I’m as old as you are I am going to 
shoot myself.” 

That same afternoon I got the box out and we sorted out 
some of the things to hang on a tree. Not too long after that 
Larry went out and got a tree for Christmas. The other boxes 
were still unpacked, but we started living in our home. 

The upstairs, where dad and mother would be living, was 
finally finished. We began to think about how were we going to 
handle the care of dad when he did get out of the hospital. He 
was beginning to perk up over the idea that there was a place 
he could go besides the hospital. Mimi was also looking a little 
brighter. Things were looking up. Just about the time when we 
‘thought we could have him come home, and everything was 
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more or less ready, suddenly Steph came down with something 
that the doctor said might be scarlet fever. So we had to delay 
again for about a week. The doctor said he was wrong, that it 
was only Roseola and we could proceed to have Dad come as 
soon as we could make arrangements to get him there. 

We did get him there. Dad’s room had a big window which 
had once been an outside porch about three feet wide. When it 
became part of the room it made the room really bright and 
very, very comfortable. Mimi was very happy there, and every- 
thing was going pretty well. Three or four weeks later, Dad had 
another stroke and within a few days he died. That was hard to 
handle. Larry was gone at the time, but came back shortly after 
Dad’s death. They had taken him to Reading where Mimi want- 
ed him to be buried in her family plot. She was going to go 
there someday, too. It was all sad. I was very glad when Larry 
got back and I had his shoulder to lean on. We got through it, 
somehow. 

Then something else happened, which was for the best. I 
had been in Woodland the preceding summer, as you may recall 
and it rained a lot. The house we had rented was not very good 
and there weren’t many decent houses left up there to rent or 
buy. There was one large house that was in the very center of 
town. I could imagine four kids in that house. It was in pretty 
sad shape, but I did have the option to buy it. On almost the 
same day that Dad died, Paul Miller, the realtor, in Woodland, 
called and said that somebody wanted to buy the house. He 
wanted to know if I wanted to take up my option. At that point 
it was a godsend, because now if we took the option, Mimi 
would have a house again and that would relieve the pressure 
on her. We bought the house and started to fix it up with a new 
roof and other interior improvements. It gave Mimi something 
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to look forward to, having just lost the mainstay of her life. It 
was not a good time for her. 

Mimi went to Woodland that spring, and we moved some of 
her furniture out of storage and put it in the room that Dad had 
occupied. It made a very pleasant sitting room for her. We no 
longer needed the nurse, so things were beginning to make 
some sense. When she went to Woodland early in May, my 
brother and his family went too, so she wouldn’t be alone. We 
hoped that we could put this winter behind us, so much had 
gone haywire. 


Larry decided to do something he had always wanted to 
do—go to the seashore. He found a house in a town called 
Brandford. I had never been there, but he had once and had 
liked it. The house in Brandford was quite big. It was not right 
on the beach but close, and we were able to afford it, which was 
surprising. 

By this time the two boys were pretty capable young fellas. 
Kip was about 16 months old. Larry came on weekends. The 
whole summer was really, really good. 

There is one incident that I have to tell about Kip. 

I was sitting on a pebble beach with him. It was one of the 
weekends when Larry was there and he was over on a dock, not 
within calling distance, but within sight of where we were sit- 
ting. I was not doing what I should have been doing because, 
suddenly, I saw that Kip had started over to join Larry and the 
other boys. He was in no shape to do that. He was going on 
hands and knees, hands and feet actually, very fast. He was really 
not capable of getting there safely unless Larry knew he was 
coming. So I called as loud as I could and waved. I jumped up 
and down. I also started to chase after Kip. My efforts were 
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unsuccessful and Kip kept going. Fortunately, when he got 
there Larry was in the water with the other boys, who were 
wearing some kind of wings or life preserve’s. Kip just took off 
like a bird into the water. Fortunately he almost landed in 
Larry’s arms, which was the best place, because they were in 
deep water. Kip didn’t seem to think there was any question 
about joining those boys anywhere, whatever they were doing. 

Steph’s incident was also amusing. Frau Duggan had been 
visiting and she was worried about the Professor. He seemed to 
be failing and was not quite as perky as usual. When he came to 
spend a weekend, she asked us if we could make a special effort 
to give him an especially good time because he was apparently 
discouraged about the Institute. It wasn’t going quite as well as 
it should, and he didn’t feel quite as well as he did the previous 
year. I made a big effort to have everything as nice as possible. 
I especially asked Steph, who was his favorite child, to make an 
effort to make a fuss over him and be a little more enthusiastic 
about seeing him. She agreed and we made an arrangement that 
she'd dress up a little bit to greet him. She was painting rocks 
someplace and when I whistled she would come. Everything 
happened as planned, but when she came up on the porch, she 
made a beeline straight for him. She stood right in front of him 
and held out a rock painted red. “You want to buy a rock?”she 
asked. That’s Stephanie. 

Ever since we had been in Scarsdale, help had been really 
hard to find, and there was almost no hope of finding anyone 
willing to stay in the evening or at night. Beginning early in the 
fall of 1946, Larry took it upon himself to see whether he could 
find someone who could come from a foreign country, particu- 
larly a Spanish-speaking country, since he didn’t want to lose his 
Spanish skills. He also wanted the children to learn to speak 
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another language. He did manage to find a couple of middle- 
aged people from Cuba who were anxious to work in the 
United States. However, we couldn’t have two people and they 
didn’t want to come singly. We were fortunate enough to find 
another couple who were neighbors of ours who had a similar 
problem. They were eager to share a second person if two 
could be found. Louisa, was going to be our help, and Julia was 
going to work in the other household.They were really, really 
super. Louisa apparently had worked in Cuba in large houses 
with children, and had been paid more than we could afford. 
She was a little surprised to hear that she wasn’t going to have 
some help in our house, but she was willing to try to do every- 
body’s’ thing. She swept, washed, scrubbed and cooked. She 
swept the front steps every morning, even though they didn’t 
need it. She swept the sidewalk, although it didn’t need it, 
either. She was amazing and very nice . We were very pleased 
and she seemed to be having a pretty good time although she 
was homesick at times. She would then go and see Julia or Julia 
would come over and see her. They would get together and feel 
better because they could speak in Spanish and have fun. Once 
in a while they would go to New York. They had friends there 
and it was arranged so that their days off coincided so they 
could travel together. 

As I recall, this was all going on during the fall of 1946 
because what followed was definitely in the winter of 1947. 
They had gone to New York for a weekend. There was a snow- 
storm of proportions rare in Westchester. People who were in 
New York couldn't get back. Everyone who was in the 
Westchester area couldn't go to New York. Nothing was moving 
for days. People got stuck in stations. They got stuck in cars. 
They got stuck everywhere. It was a severe snowstorm with 
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deep snow, which froze. Louisa and Julia decided that this really 
was no place for them. 

They were in New York during the snowstorm, trying to 
come home. They got as far as the station. There were no taxis. 
Nothing was running. They tried to walk over slippery 
ice-coated streets. Ice was everywhere, particularly on our front 
steps. Louisa fell about six times trying to climb the steps. By 
the time she reached the top she had decided that Cuba was 
where she was going to be the next time it snowed. She could- 
n't believe that such a thing could happen. She had never seen 
anything like it in her life. There had been little flurries before 
but nothing, to equal this. We were all astonished. 

We will never forget that winter because it was when Larry 
hurt his back, which wasn’t strong in the first place. He did so 
much shoveling in that snowstorm that a disk got out of place. 
The problem nagged him for about a year. 

Now we were out of help again. That spring we decided to 
try again to import somebody because we were so happy with 
Louisa and Julia. We found a young woman from Puerto Rico. 
She was one of many who came to the U.S. as an experiment 
for young girls in Puerto Rico to learn housekeeping and cook- 
ing along with the English language. That is how we got Maria. 


On February 26, 1947, Kip turned two. It was my birthday 
too. I had recently taken him to see our pediatrician, reportedly 
one of the best in Scarsdale. Kip had been going to him since 
he was about nine months old. I had complained to him that 
Kip had not talked yet and I thought it strange. He joked and 
said, “You've got two that are talking, why do you need another 
one right now?” 
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Kip made an “uhmm” sound every time he wanted to say 
anything. He also did a very extensive pantomime. Kip could 
get practically anything he wanted. He could understand 
anything you asked him to do. But he did not talk. I was in 
Dr. Governor White’s office with Kip to ask for a referral to a 
doctor who could identify and perhaps suggest some help for 
Kip. Dr. White had known about my concern before but had 
always laughed it off and said that I was just too eager. Dr. White 
thought I was asking too much of Kip and one day he would 
start to talk. However, I was in the mood that day to insist, and 
Dr. White sensed it, and didn’t like it very much. I think he felt 
that I was criticizing his diagnosis. To be honest, I was. 
However, he agreed to look. 

He sat Kip up on a big flat table and asked him to open his 
mouth. He pried around a little bit and finally said,“You know, 
goddamn it, I don’t see how this could have happened.” He told 
me that Kip could not talk. He was so tongue tied that he could 
hardly say a single word. Dr. White said we could make arrange- 
ments to take him to the hospital and see about having the 
problem corrected. 

“Can you do it?” I asked. 

“Yes, if you like,” he replied. 

“Yes, do it right now,” I said. “It’s too late already, much too 
late.” Kip sat looking very surprised and crying. In a while he 
was not tongue tied any longer. 

Dr. White told me that Kip was going to need a long period 
of time catch up and that we would have to help him as much 
as possible. It would be necessary to say words over and over 
to try to break down his pantomime. 

That night when I told Larry what happened, he puckered 
up his mouth in a way he had of doing when things were very 
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perplexing, and said,“Well, I guess we take it from here and do 
the best we can to help him. We'll all pitch in right now. We'll 
explain it to the kids, because we don’t want them to feel 
there’s something funny about Kip, but everybody’s going to 
have to help. I don’t know much about psychology but I do 
know that a delay of this kind is going to be rough.” 

The next day we explained everything to the children. 
Everybody, even the boys who weren't very old, started to help. 
Kip was two, Rob was a little over three, and Lar was a little over 
four. Within the first year we had made considerable progress, 
but not enough. 

In the meantime, in the fall on 1947 or possibly early 1948, 
Larry took on the Presidency of the International Institute of 
Education. Larry’s father, the professor, had run the Institute for 
a number of years without any very strong business sense. 
People became very interested in his belief that through educa- 
tion the peoples of different countries could learn about each 
other and improve relationships through better understanding. 
When the Institute ran out of money, he passed the hat. 
Foundations were his chief source of revenue. But wealthy 
people who had thoughts of doing something to help things 
along in the direction of friendship among nations also gave and 
the organization grew. 

I remember a day when Larry had been there a short time 
and he came home exhausted. I asked him what had happened 
that day that made him look so tired? 

“I was looking for the files,” he said. “I looked everywhere. 
Finally I asked the professor where the files were? 

He looked at me a little sheepishly and said,“They’re in my 
head.” 

It was quite a job that Larry had undertaken. But his interest 
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in it was tremendous. He wanted to make it go. He saw great 
possibilities of making this into a quasi-governmental institution 
but financed on a more regular basis. He wanted to expand it to 
more countries and to more than professors, even undergradu- 
ate scholars. The idea had become popular and people began to 
talk about six months abroad in college programs. The idea did 
grow after Larry became president and shortly after he died. 

Larry was working hard at the office. We had some fun on 
the weekends. 46 Wallworth Avenue-had become more or less a 
playground for the neighborhood. We had a huge tree in the 
backyard with a very convenient limb for a rope swing. You 
couldn’t get up to the rope swing unless you climbed a ladder 
into the crotch of the tree. Then somebody would throw you 
the rope, which you would stick between your legs. Then you’d 
swing off. I guess it was pretty dangerous but they were having 
an awful lot of fun. We had other swings. We had other games. 
We had a backyard where small kids could play ball. We also 
had a place that had once been a garden where they dug 
channels and holes and caves. They made a mess but they had 
a wonderful time, Larry helped them. He was as big a kid as 
anybody when it came to being out in the backyard on the 
weekends. 

Indoors, weekends began with a rumpus on Larry’s bed. 
Sometimes they had pillow fights. Sometimes he read to them. 
But always they had fun and so did he. There was always a 
rumpus and a great deal of laughter. 

In the fall of 1947, Kip started nursery school. It was a small 
school where the teacher could spend more time helping him 
with his language. Rob was going back to a nursery school in 
White Plains. He and Lar had been going there for a year. This 
year Lar was going to the Green Acre School and Kindergarten. 
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He appeared to have fallen into the school spirit one hundred | 
percent. He was having a good time. One day late in | 
September, he came roaring in looking as though something 
awful had happened. 

“Mom, mom, Silas says I’m not Jewish.” 

“Well, that’s right. You aren’t,”I replied. 

“But then I don’t have a holiday tomorrow,’ he said, some- 
what disappointed. “I want to be Jewish. What can I do to be | 
Jewish?” . 

I tried to explain that he couldn’t really do much to be 
Jewish. But if he wanted to have a certain type of religion, . 
maybe he had better begin to go to Sunday school. Well, that 
mollified him a little bit. 

“Do they give holidays in that Sunday School?” he asked. 

“Well, yes, Christmas and Easter,’ I said. 

Our new life was absorbing. Larry and I had made some 
friends among the neighbors. Our children were having such a 
good time. We did not talk too much about Washington. We 
hardly looked backward at all, really. Sometimes we did wonder 
what was happening to Noel and Herta. We had not heard from 
them for quite a while. Once in a while there was some sort of 
a rumble that they were still working in Marseilles doing the 
same kind of work helping refugees who were struggling to get 
out of the clutches of this or that country that was not willing 
to help Jewish people or Communists. Noel had faded into the 
background. We didn’t really know very much about them and 
somehow or other I guess we didn’t care too much because 
their lives had gone so far afield from ours. 

The summer of 1948, Larry had to be in England on some 
job for the Institute. He was gone for about a month, and I 
arranged to spend that time with my mother and the children in 
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Woodland. It turned out to be a wonderful time. The weather 
was beautiful and it was a paradise for children. The neighbor- 
ing families all had small children. They all went swimming 
every afternoon. My brother was running a camp-type event 
every Saturday night where everybody got up and did Indian 
tricks and tied knots and stuff like that. It was great. 

I missed Larry a lot but I knew that he would be back in 
September. We had decided that on our sixteenth wedding 
anniversary we would go to New York on a binge; that took 
place on the 17th of September. The only problem occurred 
when it came time to pay the bill. Each of us had thought the 
other was going to bring the money. Neither of us had any 
money, which was embarrassing. But we persuaded the man 
who ran the place, that we were genuinely without money. He 
seemed to understand. He gave us the dinner and Larry gave 
him his watch. We told him Larry would be back the next day 
or the day after to reclaim it and to bring him the money. We 
laughed it off. But that’s the kind of thing that always seemed to 
be happening to us. We just forgot about money. 

Larry’s letters from England had warned me that his back 
problem was so bad that he was probably going to have to have 
surgery. He just didn’t feel that to go on as he was was worth it, 
even though there was a certain amount of risk involved. To 
have the kind of pain he had all the time was a risk he didn’t 
want to take. Fortunately, Maria had shown up. She was more 
like another child than she was a helper, but during the time 
that Larry was convalescing from the operation, she did very 
well. She was not ready for the responsibility of the children, 
but I felt that with my mother there, we could risk it. I spent 
the two weeks that Larry was in the hospital with him nearly all 
day. We read several books including one he said he always 
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wanted to read: Of Human Bondage. We also read a lot of The 
Life of Benjamin Franklin. Larry was a great admirer of Benjamin 
Franklin and he talked about him quite a bit. One of the nurses 
asked me one day,“Who in the hell is Benjamin Franklin, is he a 
friend of yours?” 

At the end of Larry’s hospital stay, Harry Truman was elected 
president. We thought that he wasn’t going to make it. We were 
really drooping because things were going against him and 
Governor Dewey was looking very good. Sometimes things do 
turn around and change the whole picture. 

When Larry got out of the hospital he was elated that we 
had a man like Truman for President. 

The surgery was a great success. The pain was gone. Larry 
said his back felt flimsy and he tired easily, but he wanted to get 
back to work as early as possible. He went back to work on the 
15th of November, and I accompanied him. 

After that he went in part-time by himself on a number of 
occasions, but it must have been the first of December before 
he really got into gear and was going in on his own. I took him 
to the station every morning and met him every evening. He 
was gathering strength and felt that the procedure had been 
well worth it. 

Sometime between November 15th and December 10th,a 
funny thing happened. A brother of Noel Fields was an architect 
and we had not heard from him in many years. In fact we 
hardly knew him. We met him and his new wife when they 
visited a couple of times on Noel and Herta's boat. I would not 
have known him to look at under any circumstance. However, 
he was an architect and Larry was looking for one. He 
needed some renovations made to his office since it was a bit 
antiquated. 
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Herman Fields showed up one day and when Larry asked 
about Noel, Herman said, “He’s up to his old tricks, I guess, doing 
whatever he does. You know what he does.” That was the end 
of that conversation. Herman said that he would come back 
sometime, although he never did. Larry did not mention it 
again. It was an interesting coincidence since we had not been 
thinking about Noel and his brother appears. 

We were living the life of Riley, so to speak, in Scarsdale; the 
children having a great time, everything going reasonably well. 
Larry was over his back trouble. 

In Washington, unfortunately, McCarthyism was still rampant. 
Several days before the 10th of December, Larry came home and 
said he had been called by the FBI to give them an interview at 
our house on the 10th. I asked him why and he said, well, 
possibly to give some information about Noel Fields and Hedda 
Gompers. That seemed like a strange coincidence since the FBI 
wanted Larry to talk about Noel Fields a short time after 
Herman shows up. It didn’t give us a very comforting feeling, 
but we waited until the 10th to find out more. The interview 
lasted maybe one to two hours. Of course, I was not present so 
I don’t know exactly how it went. When it was over, I asked 
Larry what they wanted to know about Noel. He told me that 
they asked a lot of questions about when we knew him and 
what he was doing and what he seemed to be like. Along the 
way, it appears, that Noel became a Communist. He certainly 
was interested in the experiment. He always wanted to know 
more about it. 

“Well, I guess you wouldn't tell him about this interview, 
would you?,” I asked. 

“Not really,” Larry replied, because I don’t know the other 
side of the picture. I don’t like to get involved in something 
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when I’m not aware of the reason behind it. So I guess not, I 
guess not.” 

We then talked a little bit about Alger Hiss and his conviction 
on perjury charges. A fellow by the name of Whitaker Chambers 
had accused Alger of passing on various political documents 
which presumably were red hot. Anyway, he had hid them in 
some pumpkins somewhere outside of Baltimore and this had 
brought down the house on poor Alger Hiss. I had never heard 
of such a ridiculous performance in my life. Alger Hiss of all 
people. If he wanted to hide something he would not go out- 
side and put it in a pumpkin. And furthermore, although he is a 
very ardent Quaker and a friend of Noel’s, I didn’t believe any of 
the story.” 

Larry said, “I have to agree with you, but nobody knows, 
nobody knows just what went on. We have to wait until 
additional information emerges.” 

After the interview with the FBI, Larry asked me if I remem- 
bered a person by the name of Hedda Gompers, or as her 
married name, Hedda Massing? 

“I don’t remember her but she claims to have a close associ- 
ation with us.” Larry said. “She says that she visited us in the 
country. She’s given information which I guess she must have 
gotten from Noel, because she claims to have come from Noel at 
that time as a refugee. Do you remember her?,” he asked. 

I told Larry that we did have her at our house. 

Larry didn’t remember her. I found her very disagreeable. 
She was very homely and very lucky to get such a nice looking 
husband as Paul Massing. That’s the last and only thing I remem- 
ber about her. I never saw her again, as far as I know, except on 
that one occasion when she came as a refugee, a Jewish refugee, 
with her husband sent from Noel. 
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Larry was glad to hear that because he thought the FBI 
might have to ask some more questions. He told them he would 
see what he could find out about Hedda Gompers. 

Christmas was coming. Christmas activities were definitely 
afoot. Everybody was talking about what I want and what you 
get and all kinds of goodies were coming in funny looking pack- 
ages. Larry brought some books for the kids, and a little red 
wagon for Kip. It was all in pieces so he was going to have to 
put that together some night when he wasn’t feeling too tired. 
We were supposed to go over to his parents on Sunday, the 
19th, I think. It snowed. In spite of the fact that he was feeling 
pretty chipper, he said, you know, I don’t think we'd better take 
the kids out on a night like this. Let’s just call up and say we 
can’t come. I thought that was a pretty sensible idea and we 
didn’t go. We had some supper and then after supper he looked 
at me and said,“You know my back feels pretty good.” And he 
winked. I knew what he meant. So we went to bed early. It 
must have been a full moon because it was a wonderful night. 

By the next morning it had stopped snowing. Larry insisted 
that he wanted to walk to the station. “I’m going to get back on 
track now and everything is going to be just as it used to be,” he 
said. “We can’t live forever under the cloud of an operation, you 
know.” I agreed, but the driveway was slippery so I walked 
down with him because while he felt good, he did have to admit 
that his back was still not quite as strong as it could be. At the 
foot of the driveway, he turned to walk down the street and I 
stood there and watched him go. He met our next door neigh- 
bor and the two of them walked off toward the station. Larry 
with his brief case and no hat and a small limp. That was the 
last time I saw him. 

It’s very hard for me to tell you about the way Larry and I 
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communicated. There weren't too many conversations. We 
loved to read a great deal of poetry. We somehow knew what 
the other was thinking, before the sentence was out. I can’t 
explain it now. I thought I could, but it seems to slip away. 

During the 20 years that I knew Larry, I became a very 
strong person. I wasn’t all that strong before. I had the mak- 
ings, I guess, but I was not all that strong. He gave me strength, 
and I believe he gave other people the same kind of strength 
because he believed in them. If someone believes in you, you 
feel strong. The people he knew admired him tremendously. 

Larry was away when my Dad died. When he came back 
nothing was discussed. My mother stayed with us until she 
went to Woodland, which was going to be her summer place. 
She was worried and talked with me and I assured her that she 
was welcome with us. But she kept on. On one occasion she 
broached the subject to Larry and she began by saying, “When I 
get back from Woodland I'll...” 

“You'll come right home won't you?” he interjected. 

She looked at him and said,“You mean that?” 

“Of course, what else,” he replied. 

That put her back in business. 

We saw quite a bit of our neighbors, the Vanderwaters. They 
had children near the age of ours. They played together a great 
deal. And we saw something of the parents. We were good 
friends. On one occasion they were away and the children were 
left with a baby-sitter. On one evening, when Larry was home, 
somebody rushed over. It might have been Mack, the oldest 
child. He said, “Help, please help, come quick, Cole has shut Ann 
in the bottom drawer of a chest and we can’t get the drawer 
open. She’s been crying and we've tried and we cannot get it 
open. We've taken out all the other...” Larry stopped him and 
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said “I'll be right over.” He grabbed a hammer and called to me 
and said,“Get a doctor.” He went over and took the chest apart. 
Within minutes he had Ann out of the drawer long before any 
doctor got there. She began to cry again after being freed 
because she had been in there far too long, but she was okay. 
When the Vanderwaters came to thank Larry for his quick 
action, he just looked up and said,“I’m sorry I had to spoil your 
chest.” He gave them confidence in their neighbors, and they 
were able to give it back to me long after that. 
Larry has just whispered in my ear, 

“If you haven’t persuaded them yet that I 

was a very remarkable fellow you're never 

going to!” 

Credits to Steph, Lar, Rob and Kip who 
made this memoir possible. I don’t think it’s 
the best story ever told but I think it’s the 
only one I’m ever going to do. 

_ Thank you kids. 
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POSTSCRIPT 


I know Larry would want me to tell you what he planned, after 
surgery fixed his slipped disk on October 18, 1948. Larry had the 
surgery. A great relief. Home in two weeks. He was pretty wobbly at 
first, but improving steadily. He never complained of pain. He was 
back to the office by November 15, very eager to get back to develop- 
ing the international exchange of professors and students. As you will 
see in his letter of September 1948,“The obvious conclusion is to get 
out of a job where continuous travel is an essential part. So I affirm 
now that this I propose to do — and will do — even though it may 
take a few years to accomplish...My wish now is to be the good 
citizen and husband and teacher of our children.” 

On December 10th he was interviewed by the FBI regarding peo- 
ple we had known in the late 1930s in Washington. 

We seldom mentioned the January 1949 meeting with the Grand 
Jury. Christmas was a top priority. On December 20th, he went to 
work with a full day of conferences ahead. I went to meet his usual 
train but he wasn’t on it. He did not come back. The police informed 
me that Larry had died in a fall from his office in the Grolier Building 
on Forty-Third Street in New York City. 

Then the press informed me that he had committed suicide to 
avoid the Grand Jury interview. After Christmas I was interviewed by 
the FBI all day long for two full weeks. They finally showed me a 
composite drawing of a man who they had been looking for. I did 
not recognize the person. 

Larry was never charged with anything. No one knows why he 
died. He had nothing to hide, but possibly information about people 
he had known. Somebody wanted to shut him up before he answered 
questions at the Grand Jury. All I do know I put down in this sad 
story. Larry did not leave us of his own accord for any reason. 
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The Black Day 


To The Memory of Laurence Duggan 


God help that country where informers thrive! 
Where slander flourishes and lies contrive:— 
Kill truth by whispers and keep fraud alive. 


God help that country by informers fed 
Where fear corrupts and where suspicions spread, 
By lies and libels, even to the dead. 


God help that country where th’informer’s shame 
Outshouts the decent silence to defame 
The dead man’s honor and defile his name. 


God help that country, cankered deep by doubt, 
Where honest men, by scandals turned about, 
See honor murdered and will not speak out. 


God help that country—but for you—for you, 
Pure heart, sweet spirit, humble, loyal, true, 
Pretend know not what we do. 


Archibald MacLeish 
New York Herald Tribune 
December 24, 1948 


